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Week Ending Friday, February 25, 1994 


The President’s Radio Address and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


February 19, 1994 


My fellow Americans, this morning I want 
to speak with you about the conflict in 
Bosnia. My administration has worked for 
over a year to help ease the suffering and 
end the conflict in that war-torn land. Now, 
a prolonged siege of the Bosnian capital of 
Sarajevo has brought us to an important mo- 
ment. 

In the coming days, American war planes 
may participate in NATO air strikes on mili- 
tary targets around Sarajevo. We do not yet 
know whether air strikes will be necessary. 
But I want to talk with you about what Amer- 
ican interests are at stake and what the nature 
and goals of our military involvement will be 
if it occurs. 

The fighting in Bosnia is part of the broad- 
er story of change in Europe. With the end 
of the cold war, militant nationalism once 
again spread throughout many countries that 
lived behind the Iron Curtain and especially 
in the former Yugoslavia. As nationalism 
caught fire among its Serbian population, 
other parts of the country began seeking 
independence. Several ethnic and religious 
groups began fighting fiercely. But the Serbs 
bear a primary responsibility for the aggres- 
sion and the ethnic cleansing that has killed 
tens of thousands and displaced millions in 
Bosnia. 

This century teaches us that America can- 
not afford to ignore conflicts in Europe. And 
in this crisis, our Nation has distinct interests. 
We have an interest in helping to prevent 
this from becoming a broader European con- 
flict, especially one that could threaten our 
NATO allies or undermine the transition of 
former Communist states to peaceful democ- 
racies. 

We have an interest in showing that 
NATO, the world’s greatest military alliance, 
remains a credible force for peace in the 


post-cold-war era. We have an interest in 
helping to stem the destabilizing flows of ref- 
ugees this struggle is generating throughout 
all of Europe. And we clearly have a humani- 
tarian interest in helping to stop the stran- 
gulation of Sarajevo and the continuing 
slaughter of innocents in Bosnia. 

I want to be clear: Europe must bear most 
of the responsibility for solving this problem 
and, indeed, it has. The United Nations has 
forces on the ground in Bosnia to protect 
the humanitarian effort and to limit the car- 
nage. And the vast majority of them are Eu- 
ropean, from all countries in Europe who 
have worked along with brave Canadians and 
soldiers from other countries. I have not sent 
American ground units into Bosnia. And I 
will not send American ground forces to im- 
pose a settlement that the parties to that con- 
flict do not accept. 

But America’s interest and the responsibil- 
ities of America’s leadership demand our ac- 
tive involvement in the search for a solution. 
That is why my administration has worked 
to help contain the fighting, relieve suffering, 
and achieve a fair and workable negotiated 
end to that conflict. 

Over a year ago, I appointed a special 
American envoy to the negotiations to help 
find a workable, enforceable solution accept- 
able to all. And I have said that if such a 
solution can be reached, our Nation is pre- 
pared to participate in efforts to enforce the 
solution, including the use of our military 
personnel. 

We have participated in the enforcement 
of economic sanctions against Serbia. We ini- 
tiated airdrops of food and medicine and par- 
ticipated in the Sarajevo airlift, a massive ef- 
fort, running longer than the Berlin airlift, 
which has relieved starvation and suffering 
for tens of thousands of Bosnians. Together 
with our NATO allies, we began enforcement 
of a no-fly zone to stop the parties from 
spreading the war with aircraft. 
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We have warned Serbia against increasing 
its repression of the Albanian ethnic minority 
in Kosovo. We have contributed 300 Amer- 
ican troops to the United Nations force that 
is helping to ensure that the war does not 
spread to the former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia, which lies between Bosnia and 
Greece. And we have worked with our allies 
to ensure that NATO is prepared to help 
solve this crisis. 

In August, at our initiative, NATO de- 
clared its willingness to conduct air strikes 
to prevent the strangulation of Sarajevo and 
other population centers. NATO reaffirmed 
that commitment at our summit in Brussels 
just last month. But the shelling of Sarajevo 
continued. Two weeks ago, in a murderous 
attack, a single shell killed 68 people in the 
city’s market. And last week with our NATO 
allies, we said that those who would continue 
terrorizing Sarajevo must pay a price. 

On that day, NATO announced it was pre- 
pared to conduct air strikes against any heavy 
weapons remaining after 10 days within 20 
kilometers of Sarajevo, unless such guns are 
placed under United Nations control. That 
10-day period ends tomorrow night. If the 
U.N. and NATO authorities find the deadline 
has not been met, NATO stands ready to 
carry out its mission. American pilots and 
planes stand ready to do our part. 

I have asked Secretary of Defense Perry 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Shalikashvili, to travel to Italy to 
meet with their counterparts from other par- 
ticipating NATO countries to review our 
preparations. 

Over the past two days, there have been 
some encouraging signs in Bosnia that our 
ultimatum may be working. Bosnian Serb 
leaders now say they will comply with the 
ultimatum. There is some evidence that 
heavy weapons are being pulled back from 
around Sarajevo, but others remain. 

Many nations have helped to underscore 
the seriousness of our common intent. I have 
conferred on this matter with Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin. And the Russians, in the 
last couple of days, have made very important 
contributions by using their influence with 
the Serbs and expressing a willingness to use 
their U.N. forces to help to enforce this 
order. 
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If guns are truly being moved or im- 

unded, we welcome the news. If the Serbs 
and others fully comply with NATO’s ulti- 
matum, there will be no need to use force 
against anyone. But we are determined to 
make good on NATO’s word. And we are 
prepared to act. Our actions will be deter- 
mined by one thing: the facts on the ground. 

I want to be clear about the risks we face 
and the objectives we seek if force is needed. 
American planes likely will account for about 
half the NATO air strikes if they proceed. 
General Shalikashvili has told me that our 
forces are well prepared for this operation. 
But the fact is, there is no such thing as a 
mission completely without risks, and losses 
may occur. I have conferred with my national 
security advisers and told them to take every 
precaution to protect our courageous soldiers 
in uniform. 

Our military goal will be straightforward: 
to exact a heavy price on those who refuse 
to comply with the ultimatum. Military force 
alone cannot guarantee that every heavy gun 
around Sarajevo will be removed or silenced, 
but military force can make it more likely 
that Bosnian Serbs will seek a solution 
through negotiation rather than through 
Sarajevo’s strangulation and that more inno- 
cent civilians will continue to live. 

For that reason, I have also ordered Amer- 
ican negotiators to intensify their efforts to 
help the parties reach a fair and enforceable 
settlement. I have consulted with leaders 
from both parties in the Congress and asked 
for their support in this effort. I want us all 
to stand united behind our forces if they 
need to conduct air strikes and united in our 
determination to do our part in bringing an 
end to this dangerous conflict. 

During this Olympic season, let us recall 
that only 10 years ago the winter Olympics 
were held in Sarajevo. Today, Sarajevo’s ath- 
letic fields have been transformed into make- 
shift cemeteries for those killed in that city’s 
siege. 

In the week since NATO issued the ulti- 
matum, the big guns around Sarajevo have 
fallen silent. Now let us work to help make 
this break in the violence continue so that 
Sarajevo’s future may be marked by images 
of peace rather than by those of war and car- 
nage. 
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While the cold war may be over, but the 
world is still full of dangers and the world 
still looks to America for leadership. Now, 
with our interests at stake and with our allies 
united at our side, let us show the world our 
leadership once again. 

Thank you, and God bless America. 


[At this point, the radio address ended, and 
the President answered reporters’ questions. | 


Russian Position on Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, has President Yeltsin as- 
sured you that the Russian role will be en- 
tirely constructive and under the NATO 
leadership and that there is no risk of a rene- 
gade Russian force protecting Serb weapons 
or Serb forces? 

The President. Last night the United Na- 
tions Commander on the ground, General 
Rose, said that he was confident that all the 
U.N. forces, including the Russian forces, 
would carry out the U.N. mandate. And I 
have no reason to believe otherwise. 

Q. But has President Yeltsin given you any 
such assurance? When was your last commu- 
nication with him? 

The President. When did I talk to him— 
the day before yesterday, I think. And we’ve 
been in constant communication. Based on 
my communications with him, I have no rea- 
son to believe otherwise. 


NATO Decision 


Q. Mr. President, if there is compliance, 
is Sarajevo sacrosanct, or will you try to ex- 
tend and pose the ultimatum in other parts 
where their slaughter goes on? 

The President. | think for the next day 
and a half I’d like to let my statement stand 
for itself. 

Q. Mr. President, could you just give us 
an idea of what you think the likelihood 
would be of the need for air strikes? 

The President. 1 have nothing to add to 
the statement I made on that. I think my 
statement’s pretty clear. 

Q. Do you wish you had prevailed a year 
ago on this, in this action, and could have 
saved thousands of lives? 

The President. We didn’t have the votes 
we needed, though. We didn’t have the con- 
sensus a year ago, we have now. 
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Q. Do you agree with Mr. Churkin that 
if there are air strikes, it could lead to a wider 
war—it would in fact produce a wider war? 

The President. The purpose of the air 
strikes is made clear in the resolution of 
NATO and what the U.N. asked us to do. 
I think it is clear and self-contained and 
stands for itself. The words are clear. 


The President’s Health 


Q. Are your eyes doing better, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. They are much better. 
The doctor told me that nothing would heal 
them but time, and they're getting a little 
better. I don’t look like the monster from 
the deep as much as I did 2 days ago. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Lt. Gen. Michael Rose, Com- 
mander of the U.N. Forces in Bosnia. Deputy 
Foreign Minister Vitaliy Churkin is the Russian 
Special Envoy to the International Conference on 
the Former Yugoslavia. 


Remarks on Bosnia and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


February 20, 1994 


The President. | talked this morning with 
Secretary Perry and General Shali and Gen- 
eral Joulwan and Admiral Boorda in Europe. 
There is a lot of activity on the ground. The 
Serbs seem to be moving weapons and also 
bringing the U.N. forces to the weapons that 
cannot be moved. So that much is encourag- 
ing. But we are monitoring this as the day 
goes on. The deadline will stand, and I expect 
to get further reports throughout the day and 
to talk to Manfred Woerner later in the day 
after we see what happens. 

Q. There seems to be some flexibility on 
this deadline. I mean, is it exactly at 7 p.m. 
our time, even if they found out they couldn’t 
move certain weapons? 

The President. The deadline only makes 
the artillery positions subject to attack, and 
I think that we should keep the deadline and 
we should keep working at it. There may or 
may not be some questions about whether 
all those weapons can be put into U.N. con- 
trol, depending as much as anything else on 
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the weather there. And we’re just monitoring 
it. 

Right now the report I got just before I 
came to church here was encouraging, di- 
rectly from Secretary Perry and the military 
command we have there. But we're just 
going to have to wait and see what happens 
as the day unfolds. 

Q. Are you hopeful, Mr. President, that 
you won't have to bomb? 

The President. Well, I'm hopeful because 
of what I see happening. But basically, we 
have the procedures in place now, and as I 
said yesterday—I want to say again—what 
happens after 7 p.m. tonight will be deter- 
mined by the facts on the ground. We have 
already authorized, I and the other leaders 
in the NATO coalition, we have already au- 
thorized our military commanders, working 
with the U.N., to draw their own conclusions 
and take appropriate actions. So the mecha- 
nisms are in place. This will be determined, 
as I said yesterday, entirely by what happens 
on the ground. We'll just have to see. 

Q. Does the United Nations still have to 
authorize the first strike? 

The President. Yes, the United Nations 
would have to approve the first strike. And 
right now, as I said, the activities on the 
ground seem encouraging. We'll just have to 
see. But there are still, plainly, weapons that 
are not yet under U.N. control, and they're 
not yet beyond the 20-kilometer safe zone. 
So we'll just have to see. 

Q. Are you going to talk to Yeltsin before 
you 

Q. Are you going to talk to President 
Yeltsin? 

The President. Well, we are in touch, 
close touch with the Russians, and I may well 
talk to him before any final determination 
is made. But that decision has not been made 
yet, and partly it’s a function of the huge time 
difference, you know, between Washington 
and Moscow and what time it will be there 
by the time we know something. But we are 
keeping in close touch with the Russians, and 
I may well talk to President Yeltsin within 
the next 24 hours. 

Q. What are you going to do all day? 

The President. 1 don’t know yet. I’m 
going to go take my family to lunch right 
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now. It’s a nice day, and I’m just going to 
be—— 

Q. Where are you going? 

The President. We'll probably go back to 
the house and eat. But I’m going to be where 
I can get some reports. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 12:51 p.m. outside 
Christ Episcopal Church. During the exchange, 
the President referred to Secretary of Defense 
William J. Perry; Gen. John Shalikashvili, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. George A. 
Joulwan, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 
Adm. J.M. Boorda, commander in chief, U.S. 
Naval Forces in Europe; and NATO Secretary 
General Manfred Woerner. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Statement on Results of NATO 
Action on Bosnia 


February 20, 1994 


I have just been informed by NATO Sec- 
retary General Manfred Woerner that NATO 
and United Nations commanders have con- 
cluded that all known heavy weapons of the 
parties have been withdrawn from the exclu- 
sion zone around Sarajevo, are under the 
control of the United Nations, or soon should 
be. Therefore, they have concluded that no 
air strikes in Bosnia by NATO air forces are 
required at this time. 

This week’s events clearly have given the 
residents of Sarajevo a respite from the shell- 
ing and a measure of hope. I want to con- 
gratulate NATO and each of our NATO allies 
for the demonstration of resolve that pro- 
duced these results. I want to commend the 
high level of cooperation that has been dem- 
onstrated between the U.N. and NATO. As 
I told President Yeltsin in a call earlier today, 
I want to congratulate the Government of 
Russia for its contributions to this effort. Fi- 
nally, all Americans join in praising the cour- 
age and skill of our service personnel and 
those of our NATO allies; they have been 
the muscle in NATO’s ultimatum. 

Despite the significant events of the day, 
we must remain vigilant. All parties should 
be aware that the ultimatum stands. The 
deadline has not been extended. Any heavy 
weapons in the exclusion zone not under 
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U.N. control are, and will remain, subject to 
air strikes. NATO’s decision also applies to 
any heavy weapons attacks on Sarajevo from 
within or beyond the zone. NATO and the 
United Nations will continue to monitor 
compliance extremely carefully. 

The NATO decision and its results provide 
new potential for progress toward an end to 
the tragic conflict in Bosnia. In the coming 
days, American diplomats will be working 
with the parties to the conflict and our allies 
and partners to transform this potential into 
reality. 


The President’s News Conference 
February 21, 1994 


Bosnia 


The President. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen. It is now over 15 hours since 
NATO’s ultimatum regarding Sarajevo went 
into effect. According to NATO and United 
Nations commanders, at this point the parties 
are in effective compliance with the ulti- 
matum. There continues to be no shelling 
of Sarajevo. Over 250 heavy weapons have 
been placed under U.N. control. All known 
heavy weapons have now been removed or 
brought under U.N. control, except for a cou- 
ple of sites that should be brought under con- 
trol within hours as the U.N. operation con- 
tinues. As a result, air strikes have not yet 
been necessary. 

I spoke this morning with U.N. Secretary- 
General Boutros-Ghali and expressed my ap- 
preciation for his efforts. I again want to con- 
gratulate NATO, our NATO allies, and Sec- 
retary General Manfred Woerner for their 
resolve; the United Nations for its efforts and 
its cooperation with NATO; the Government 
of Russia for its important contributions to 
a peaceful resolution; and above all, the 
American military personnel and those from 
our NATO allies whose courage and skill pro- 
vided the muscle that made this policy work. 
Let me review why we and our NATO allies 
took this action: to stem the destruction of 
Sarajevo and to reinvigorate the peace proc- 
ess. 

Now that we have brought some breathing 
space to the people of Sarajevo, we are taking 
additional steps on both fronts. First, we in- 
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tend to remain vigilant. The U.N. and NATO 
will continue to conduct intensive reconnais- 
sance and monitoring of the Sarajevo area. 
The NATO decision stands. We will continue 
to enforce the exclusion zone. Any shelling 
of Sarajevo or the appearance of heavy weap- 
ons in the exclusion zone will bring a certain 
and swift response from the U.N. and NATO. 

Second, we are working to renew progress 
toward a negotiated solution among the par- 
ties. A workable, enforceable solution accept- 
able to all parties is the only way to ensure 
a lasting solution for Sarajevo and for all of 
Bosnia. 

Negotiations among the parties are set to 
resume in the near future. American nego- 
tiators have been and will remain active in 
helping to bridge the gap among the parties. 
Ambassador Redman has had a series of in- 
tensive conversations in Europe, and this 
week in Bonn our experts will meet with the 
representatives from European Union coun- 
tries, Canada, and Russia to take stock of 
where we are. 

The challenge for all who have been 
touched by the fighting in Bosnia, the parties 
to the conflict, our own nation, and the inter- 
national community, is to build on this week’s 
progress and create a lasting and workable 
peace for all the people of Bosnia. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 

Q. Mr. President, are you willing to extend 
the ultimatum to stop the killing in other 
parts of Bosnia and to persuade the allies and 
Russia to go along with the idea of enforcing 
it throughout the country? 

The President. Well, that’s one of the 
things that we’ve been discussing this morn- 
ing and that our representatives will be dis- 
cussing in Europe this week. 

Let me say, first of all, we have to make 
sure that we continue to do what we can to 
protect Sarajevo. Second, we should remem- 
ber that that option is, in effect, available now 
wherever there are U.N. forces, because if 
U.N. forces are brought under shelling, they 
can ask for close air support from NATO. 
Thirdly, if we decide to pursue this as a strat- 
egy, we think it is important, as we did in 
Sarajevo, that the United Nations not—ex- 
cuse me, that NATO not undertake any mis- 
sion it is not fully capable of performing. And 
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I think that’s very important. So we're 
reviewing 

Q. Well, wouldn’t it be an irony, though, 
to have killing go on in other parts and just 
protect 

The President. Oh, yes. Well, we're very 
concerned about the prospect that maybe the 
weapons could be moved out of the Sarajevo 
area and transferred to another area. We're 
quite concerned about that. I believe that the 
United Nations Commander on the ground, 
General Rose, has been pretty clear and 
forceful about that, too, as he has been about 
everything. I think he’s making a real dif- 
ference there. 

Q. Mr. President, Bosnia’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations has expressed fears that 
the weapons that are being moved out of Sa- 
rajevo are being taken to other battlefronts. 
Do you see any evidence of that? And if so, 
is there anything that can be done to prevent 
it? 

The President. Well, we're doing what we 
can to discourage it, obviously, and we be- 
lieve that others will, including the Russians. 
And keep in mind, I think General Rose on 
the ground will take an aggressive attitude 
about that. And remember, as I just said to 
Helen, we now have operative right now a 
resolution to NATO which we supported, 
which gives the U.N. commanders the option 
at the present time, if they’re under shelling, 
to call in NATO close air support. 

Q. Mr. President, given your apparent suc- 
cess in this, how do you answer those who 
will now say to you and to other NATO lead- 
ers who may perhaps have been not as enthu- 
siastic as you have been about such an oper- 
ation, “Why not sooner?” 

The President. Well, 1 would say, first of 
all, when we got the first approval ever for 
NATO out-of-area operations last summer, 
that resulted in immediately a reduction in 
the shelling of Sarajevo and the casualties, 
and then they built back up. So we’ve been 
working on this for some time. Even before 
then, we received permission to enforce a 
no-fly zone. So we’ve been working on this 
for some time. 

I think that we finally had a consensus 
among our allies—and I have to compliment 
them—and which included, as I have said 
many times, NATO members who had troops 
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on the ground there, unlike the United 

States. So I think that the main thing we need 

to do now is to build on this and figure out 

how we can use it to make a permanent 
ace. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]. 

Q. Mr. President, how can you build on 
this diplomatically? What can the United 
States now bring to the peace talks? You've 
always said that it has to be determined 
among the parties, but once you have a bot- 
tom line from the Bosnian Muslims, is there 
some new initiative, some way to push it? 
And might the Russian involvement on the 
ground lead to more Russian involvement in 
the diplomacy, as well? 

The President. Well, I would hope it will. 
President Yeltsin and I have been discussing 
this, as you know, intensely, both through our 
representatives and directly. And I talked to 
him again yesterday. I hope that they will 
be intensely involved in this. I think it is im- 
portant that all of us who are prepared to 
stick with this and who have made the same 
commitment, that if there is an agreed-upon 
peace will help to implement it, really push 
for that kind of peace. On the other hand, 
I think it is equally important that we not 
pretend that we can impose a peace that the 
parties disagree with, that they do not freely 
accept. So that’s the delicate line we'll be 
walking, and that’s what our people will be 
discussing this week in Europe. 

Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, Cable News Network]. 

Q. Mr. President, if the United States now 
is much more actively engaged in working 
with the Bosnian Government to achieve 
some sort of peaceful settlement, won’t that 
bring additional responsibilities to the U.S. 
Government if the Bosnians do go forward 
and make major concessions? Specifically, 
how committed are you to dispatching some 
25,000 U.S. military peacekeepers to try to 
enforce an agreement? 

The President. Well, I have said since 
February of 1993, since shortly after becom- 
ing President, that if the parties themselves 
freely and clearly adopted a peace agreement 
which the United States felt was an enforce- 
able one, that we would do what we could 
through the United Nations and through 
NATO to support the implementation of it 
as long as we had fewer than half of the 
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troops there and as long as we were con- 
vinced that we had a fair chance to imple- 
ment it. We’re not committed to any specific 
number of troops, but I think we should, and 
that’s been my position all along. 

Q. You first talked of air strikes some 13 
months ago. Do you now feel personally vin- 
dicated by the events of the past couple of 
days and week? 

The President. To be honest, I haven’t 
given any thought to that. Let me just say 
generally, in a situation like this, first of all, 
it’s a complicated, heartbreaking situation. I 
want the United States to play a role in sta- 
bilizing that part of the world, so the conflict 
doesn’t spread, and in bringing an end to the 
humanitarian tragedy. 

I believe that the policy that I have advo- 
cated is and has been the right one. But I 
also fully recognize that, unlike our allies that 
I had to convince to go along with the policy, 
we did not have troops on the ground there. 
We did not have people who could be easily 
outnumbered and killed quickly. So I have 
to say a strong word of appreciation to our 
allies in NATO for the work they have done, 
as well as a strong word of appreciation to 
General Rose and to, generally, the renewed 
vigor of the United Nations forces in Bosnia, 
because they knew they would be at some 
risk if this policy ultimatum had to be carried 
out. 

Thank you. 


Norte: The President’s 48th news conference 
began at 12:10 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. In his remarks, he referred to Am- 
bassador Charles E. Redman, U.S. Special Envoy 
to the International Conference on the Former 
Yugoslavia, and Muhammed Sacirbey, Bosnian 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 


Remarks to the American Council on 
Education 


February 22, 1994 


Thank you very much, Father Malloy, for 
that introduction. Now that we’re in Wash- 
ington, DC, | should tell you that the most 
important thing about him is not that he is 
the president of Notre Dame but that he was 
a legendary high school basketball player 
who played on the same team with the great 
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John Thompson, here in Washington, DC. 
This is one of our big struggles in life. Some 
people would question, is it better to be the 
president of Notre Dame or be a great high 
school basketball player? The answer is, it’s 
better to do both, if possible. [Laughter] 

I'd like to thank you all for inviting me 
here and to say that I’ve looked forward to 
this day. I want to recognize many of you 
in the audience, but I think if I start I don’t 
know where I'll stop. I am glad to be joined 
here by the Secretary of Education, and I 
know that the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Secretary of Labor 
also are on this program. 

Many leaders in our administration have 
come from the ranks of higher education. 
Donna Shalala was the chancellor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The Director of USIA, 
Joseph Duffey, who came in with me, was 
the president of American University and 
formerly the president of the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. Dr. David 
Satcher, the Director of the Center of Dis- 
ease Control, was formerly the president of 
Maharry Medical Center in Tennessee. Shir- 
ley Chater, the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity, was the president of Texas Woman’s 
University. Then there are the people in our 
administration like the Secretary of Labor 
Bob Reich, the First Lady, and me, who 
taught at institutions of higher education and 
complained about you all the time. [Laugh- 
ter] So we're actually all exhausted after the 
last year and we're looking for a home to 
go back to—[laughter|—so I sort of came 
here for a job interview today. [Laughter] 

For 75 years, the American Council on 
Education has represented colleges and uni- 
versities with real distinction. And in large 
measure because of your common efforts, it 
is now generally agreed that we have the fin- 
est system of higher education anywhere in 
the world. No other nation gives such a high 
percentage of its high school graduates the 
opportunity to go on to college. None other 
offers such diverse choices among institu- 
tions. No other nation conducts as much 
basic research at its universities or produces 
as many Nobel laureates. No wonder tens 
of thousands of students come here from all 
over the world every year to study. 
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The shape of American higher education 
is changing, and with it, the needs and de- 
mands. This morning, in preparation for this 
speech in part, I went jogging with about 12 
students from the Northern Virginia Com- 
munity College. One had just become a citi- 
zen, was a native of Iran; another was a native 
of Sierra Leone; another was a native of Peru; 
another a native of Scotland. Nobody but me 
had a southern accent in the whole crowd. 
[Laughter] 

Every great chapter in our history has 
begun by expanding educational opportuni- 
ties, from guaranteeing free public education 
to creating the land grant colleges to enacting 
the G.I. bill. Education has propelled our 
economy, strengthened our democracy, and 
created our great American middle class. 

As Governor, I worked to improve our 
schools because I thought it was the best way 
to lift people up in a State with a lot of people 
who worked hard but were not rewarded suf- 
ficiently for their work. I ran for President 
in large measure because I thought too many 
of our people were working too hard for too 


little, that the American dream of upward 

mobility was seriously imperiled, and that our 

country was coming apart when it needed 

to come together. As President, I work every 

day to try to secure and expand er 
as 


for people to be in that middle class and to 
see that American dream. 

It is now clear that in order to do that, 
more than ever before, Americans must seek 
their own opportunities to improve their lives 
through education and training and that it 
must happen over the course of a lifetime. 
We now know that the average American, 
because of changes in the economy at home 
and abroad, will change work seven or eight 
times in a lifetime, even if that person stays 
with the same employer, although most will 
change employers frequently throughout a 
lifetime. If that is true, it is clear that we 
need an agenda as a people for lifetime learn- 
ing. 

And so today, I want to offer you a seven- 
— agenda for lifetime learning: first, to 

elp every child begin school healthy and 
ready to learn; second, to set and achieve 
world-class standards in public education; 
third, to open the doors of college oppor- 


tunity to every young American who is eager 
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and able to do college work; fourth, to ex- 
pand opportunities for our young people to 
serve their communities and their country 
while earning money for their education; 
fifth, to provide new learning opportunities 
for young people who are going from high 
schools to work; sixth, to change our unem- 
ployment system into a reemployment sys- 
tem; and finally, to challenge every sector of 
our society to accept greater responsibility 
for achieving an environment of lifelong 
learning. 

I come today to ask for your support, to 
invite the Congress to continue its coopera- 
tion in enacting the lifelong learning agenda, 
and to call on all Americans to do their part. 

Throughout -our history, people have had 
the idea that if they worked hard, played by 
the rules, and made the most of their oppor- 
tunities, they would be rewarded by a decent 
life and greater opportunities for their chil- 
dren. But for the last two decades, that whole 
idea has been called into question as more 
and more Americans have lengthened their 
work week while their wages have remained 
stagnant or have actually declined relative to 
inflation. 

This happened because of a lot of things. 
The world is changing rapidly, more rapidly 
than our policies, perhaps more rapidly than 
our ability to understand the changes them- 
selves. An economy that was once almost en- 
tirely domestic is now global in its competi- 
tion for markets and for jobs. Once capital 
and information, management and_tech- 
nologies were limited by national boundaries. 
Clearly, today, they are not. Once the prin- 
cipal source of wealth was natural resources. 
Then it was mass production. Today it is 
clearly the problem-solving capacity of the 
human mind, making products and tailoring 
services to the needs of people all across the 
globe. 

In the 19th century, at most, young Ameri- 
cans needed a high school education to make 
their way. It was good enough if they could 
read well and understand basic numbers. In 
the 20th century, as the century progressed, 
more and more they needed more education, 
college as well. And in the 21st century, our 
people will have to keep learning all their 


lives. 
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This is clearly evident everywhere. Next 
month in Detroit, I will host a conference 
of the world’s leading industrial nations to 
discuss how we can make technology, infor- 
mation, trade, and education create more 
and better jobs for all our citizens. This now 
is a problem throughout all advanced coun- 
tries, the problem we have been experiencing 
for 20 years. In America we have had more 
good fortune than the Europeans, for exam- 
ple, in creating new jobs; our problem has 
been increasing incomes. In Europe hardly 
any new jobs have been created. Now in 
Japan they’re having great difficulty creating 
new jobs. So you see, in all the advanced 
countries there is a combined crisis of jobs 
and incomes. In the United States, even 
though we created almost 2 million jobs last 
year, we are still millions short of where we 
would be, going back in 1989, if this had been 
a normal economic recovery. So you now 
have a global crisis in the advanced nations: 
How do you create jobs, how do you raise 
incomes? 

If you look at the charts behind me, you 
will see, however, that even though this is 
an international problem for all the advanced 
countries, it is clear that for individuals in 
our country, education goes a long way to- 
ward solving the problem of jobs and in- 
comes. 

First, if you look at the unemployment rate 
in America in March of 1993—these num- 
bers would be all slightly lower now but still 
more or less the same, the ratios would all 
be the same—people with no high school di- 
ploma had a 12.6 percent unemployment 
rate. People with 4 years of high school had 
a 7.2 percent unemployment rate. People 
with some college education had a 5.7 per- 
cent unemployment rate, that is, below the 
national average. People with 4 years of col- 
lege had a 3.5 percent unemployment rate, 
way below the national average. And I would 
point out that this is after several years of 
severe defense downsizing which has dra- 
matically increased unemployment among 
college-educated workers in some sectors of 
the economy. And these numbers still hold. 

Now, if you look at the chart to my right, 
and now I’m on your right, too—I’ve turned 
around—(laughter|—if you see the earnings 
here, it is clear that what you earn depends 
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upon what you're able to learn. Again, the 
mean earnings of full-time workers—this is 
calendar year 1992—$19,100 for people with 
no high school diploma, $5,000 more for 4 
years of high school, $4,000 more for some 
college, $11,000 more for 4 years of college, 
stepping up. 

It is, therefore, clear that if we really want 
America to grow jobs and increase earnings, 
we will have to dramatically improve the lev- 
els of education of the American people, that 
we have to start with the preschoolers, but 
we can’t stop with the adults. 

Today, these dozen young people that I 
ran with, I asked them what their ages were. 
The youngest was 19; the oldest was 32, in 
this community college. I would say their av- 
erage age, I didn’t run the math, but their 
average age was probably, oh, 24, 25. The 
average age of a college student in America 
today is, I think is 26. And it is likely, given 
the demographics and the fact that the 
youngest of the baby boomers are now 29, 
if my math is right, that the average age will 
continue to go up for another 10 years or 
so. 

So any hope we have to hook the American 
economy to the 21st century and to open up 
opportunity again depends upon making sure 
that our education system is responsive to 
and adequate to the demands of the times 
and able, I might add, to make a strength 
of that diversity that I spoke about a few mo- 
ments ago. 

In 1993 we tried to clear some of the 
noneducational obstacles to our growth away 
by bringing the deficit down, creating incen- 
tives to invest in a growing economy, strip- 
ping away controls on exports that were out- 
moded so that we could export more of our 
high-technology products, opening up trade 
opportunities in Mexico and throughout the 
world with the GATT agreement and other 
initiatives, trying to build a foundation for 
economic growth. 

Last year our economy created almost 2 
million jobs, 90 percent of them in the pri- 
vate sector, a real change from previous years 
when more and more job growth had come 
only from Government. And we have begun 
clearly to move in the right direction. But 
over the long run, if you look at these charts 
behind me, it is clear that the future of our 
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economy and, therefore, the fabric of our so- 
ciety, is in no small measure in your hands 
and the hands of others who are committed 
to educating our people for a lifetime. 

We're going to have to make some tough 
choices because we can’t do everything we 
would like to do. But I believe we can, with 
discipline, continue to bring the deficit down 
and make room for investments that improve 
the skills and the productivity of the Amer- 
ican people. In order to do that, we have 
to take the long view, and we have to avoid 
gimmicks. I believe—and I think I have some 
credibility in saying this now since I lived 
in a State and governed a State for a dozen 
years with, I think, the toughest budget 
mechanism in the country and since we now 
have adopted one tough budget, bringing the 
deficit down, and if this budget is adopted, 
our administration will be the first since 
Harry Truman’s to have three consecutive 
declines in the deficit—I think I can say that 
I think this balanced budget amendment is 
not a good idea for the United States. And 
I'll tell you why. 

First of all, if you constitutionalize the 
budgeting process and no one’s sure what 
it all means, you’re going to wind up having 
courts making decisions about budgets. If any 
of you have ever had your budgets in court, 
you know that’s not a very good place to do 
it. 

Secondly, if the amendment is carried out, 
it will lead to, in the near term, until we re- 
form health care, it will lead in the near term 
either to huge tax increases which could 
cramp economic growth or to huge cuts in 
defense or Social Security and Medicare or 
investments in education and technology or 
all of the above. And if it is decided to ignore 
that, then what you will do is basically put 
the filibuster in the Senate and in the House 
in the only area where it doesn’t exist today, 
the budget. That is, you will put 40 percent 
of the Senate and 40 percent of the House 
plus one vote in total control of the American 
Government and America’s future. Now, 
that’s what this does if it passes the way it 
is 


The budget that I presented cuts or elimi- 
nates outright over 300 Government pro- 
grams and reduces the deficit according to 
very tough targets and increases our invest- 
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ment at the national level in lifelong learning 
by 23 percent by getting rid of some things 
and investing in others. If you think that’s 
the way we ought to go, I wouldn’t mind it, 
since you're in town, if it’s not even a long- 
distance call, if you call your Senator or Con- 
gressman and tell them that that’s the way 
you feel. 

Why do we need to spend this money? 
Let’s look at the various elements that I out- 
lined earlier. First, in lifelong learning: With 
regard to early childhood, we all know that 
parents are the first and most important 
teachers, but sometimes Government can 
help them to do that. That’s why our agenda 
begins with investing in our youngest chil- 
dren, giving them a healthy start in life, giv- 
ing them a chance to succeed later as stu- 
dents and ultimately as citizens, giving them 
a chance to stay out of prison and in the work 
force and become full-fledged human beings 
in every way. That’s why we’re increasing our 
investment in child nutrition and immuniza- 
tion and investing not just in a bigger Head 
Start program but in a better one as well. 
Our budget will serve about 850,000 children 
this year and provide new opportunities for 
the very youngest children. 

With regard to public schools, I want to 
talk a little about our Goals 2000 legislation 
that the Secretary of Education has worked 
so hard on. Back in 1989, I represented the 
Governors in negotiating the national edu- 
cation goals with the administration. The 
goals were designed to recognize the fact that 
from the day they start kindergarten to the 
day they graduate from high school, we owe 
our young people the best education in the 
world and then the chance to go to a lifetime 
of learning. 

Our States and communities have always 
taken the lead in public education, and they'll 
continue to do so. But the National Govern- 
ment can do more to help. With the Goals 
2000 legislation, we enshrine the national 
education goals, establish national standards 
by which we can determine whether schools 
are meeting those goals, encourage grass- 
roots reforms, and give the schools the flexi- 
bility and the tools they need to meet the 
goals. We encourage States and communities 
to learn from one another, empower individ- 
ual school districts to experiment with ideas 
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like public school choice and charter schools, 
asking always one overriding question of 
every education official: Are the children 
learning what they need to learn to compete 
and win in the global economy? Goals 2000 
has been approved by bipartisan majorities 
in both Houses of Congress. I look forward 
to a speedy conference and to signing the 
bill into law next month. 

We also favor dramatic reforms in the edu- 
cation and secondary education act. Our ef- 
forts to raise standards and to focus resources 
have sparked some controversy, so I thought 
I would mention this, even though it only 
indirectly affects you. I just think the status 
quo in this act is not good enough. As the 
House debates this act this week, we will 
fight for fundamental changes: first of all, 
high standards of all students, wherever they 
are; secondly, significant waiver authority for 
schools to make experimental decisions. 

We've got real problems in this country 
today, folks. Baltimore, for example, has in 
effect chartered several of their schools, I 
think up to nine now, to be operated by pri- 
vate corporations to see if they can at least 
fix the physical facilities. If you want to know 
why—I don’t know how many of you saw— 
here, I'll promote Al Gore a little bit here— 
the Sunday Times magazine has a wonderful 
article on the Vice President. It also has a 
stunning picture essay which says this better 
than I could: “America’s Best Building.” See, 
this is a beautiful library, and this is a lousy 
building. This is a school building; this is a 
prison library. Why? Because you can take 
a State into Federal court and make them 
build buildings like this for prisoners. And 
the students don’t have any such constitu- 
tional claims now. 

So these school districts are having to try 
some fairly radical approaches, and they're 
trying to say, “Well, if we've got some fat 
in this budget, if we can clean up the physical 
facilities, if we can make it available, we 
ought to try some things.” We want to give 
people a chance to try that. 

I made a joke about Father Malloy’s bas- 
ketball prowess, but you know, I think it’s 
important for children when they're in school 
to be able to play basketball and baseball and 
have music and learn something about art. 
And a lot of schools in this country where 
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the kids need it the worst, can’t afford it any- 
more. You know, there are kids in neighbor- 
hoods that produce the greatest baseball 
players in the history of America where there 
are no gloves and balls and bats and play- 
grounds anymore. It’s a serious problem. I 
could spend the rest of the time talking about 
that picture essay, but you ought to get that 
picture and ask yourself: How did my country 
come to this? Why, when it’s so much cheap- 
er to educate somebody than it is to keep 
them in prison, can you get a better library 
in the prison than you can in the school? 

Which leads me to the next point. The 
other thing we try to do in this is to make 
sure that the limited money we do have goes 
to the school districts that need it the most. 
Why? Because they don’t have access to the 
Federal courts to order people to build them 
those kind of buildings. So we have to spend 
the money that we have where it is needed 
the most. 

And finally, we try to promote more paren- 
tal involvement in the schools, knowing it will 
make a difference. If it makes a difference 
in Head Start, it will make a difference in 
elementary school, too. 

We have a safe and drug-free schools ini- 
tiative. First of all, we know that more than 
160,000 kids every day stay home because 
they are afraid to go to school. Tens of thou- 
sands go to school carrying not just their 
lunches but knives or guns. In that kind of 
environment it’s hard for teachers to teach 
and for students to learn, people are scared 
and people are armed. Our safe schools act 
helps to reduce violence by adding security, 
removing weapons, and maybe most impor- 
tantly, helping schools to get the resources 
to teach young people to resolve their prob- 
lems peacefully. And our national drug strat- 
egy provides more education to help them 
stay away from drugs and guns and gangs. 

Let me just mention one thing. I know 
you're going to think I’m obsessed with this, 
but I heard about a program the other day 
in a school that is immensely successful: 
teaching children ways other than violence 
to resolve their difficulties. It was wildly pop- 
ular among the students. There was a drop 
in violence in the school in question. A busi- 
ness had given this school $3,000 to pay for 
somebody to come in and teach the program, 
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but because it was dependent upon largesse, 
the grant wasn’t forthcoming the next year 
and so the $3,000 was gone. If $3,000 kept 
one person out of the penitentiary, it saved 
$30,000 a year. We have got to get our prior- 
ities back in order on this investment issue. 

The next thing I want to talk about with 
regard to education is student loans, some- 
thing you know a lot about. Last June I ad- 
dressed a commencement at Northeastern 
University in Boston, and I met the young 
student who spoke there named Doug 
Luffborough, a delivered an incredibly 
moving address. He talked about how his 
mother had worked hard at very low wages 
all her life, and he tried to tell her that he 
wanted to give up college so he could help 
her support his two younger brothers and 
their sister. But his mother insisted that he 
go on to college no matter how difficult her 
circumstances. His message was, “Never say 
I could have, I should have, I would have; 
just say, I can, I will.” Well, that’s great that 
he did that. But you and I know that there 
are too many young people who go to college 
and drop out or defer going to college be- 
cause they think they can’t afford it. And last 
year I proposed and the Congress adopted 
initiatives to change the student loan pro- 
gram to help people like Doug Luffborough, 
and I thank all of you for helping it pass. 

The new direct lending program reduces 
fees, interest rates, and monthly payments 
for millions of borrowers. It gives every stu- 
dent the choice of repaying loans as a small 

rcentage of income over time, which is a 

ig deal for young people who know they 
want to do things that are personally reward- 
ing but don’t pay very much. It will decrease 
the debt burden that crushes too many of 
those people and discourages them from 
spending a few years in lower paying jobs. 
And it will save the taxpayers over $4 billion 
in just the first 5 years. 

We have also strengthened the Pell grant 
program. When I became President, the Pell 
grant program was $2 billion in arrears. 
That’s one of those pleasant things you don’t 
know about until you show up one day and 
they drop that on your desk. I am pleased 
to report that if Congress accepts the pro- 
posal that the Secretary of Education has de- 
veloped, the shortfall will be eliminated by 
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the end of the next fiscal year, the number 
of student recipients will increase to 4.1 mil- 
lion, the most ever, average awards will in- 
crease, and for the first time in 4 years, the 
maximum benefit will increase. 

Congress has also given us the tools to root 
out fraud and to decrease default, and we’re 
beginning to use them. We want to listen 
attentively to your suggestions for reducing 
Federal intrusion and redtape. But we have 
to faithfully implement and vigorously en- 
force this law. That was the compact I made 
with students all over America in 1992: If 
I became President, I would try to open the 
doors of education to all young Americans, 
never make the cost a deterrent, but you’ve 
got to pay your loan back. 

We also need to do more to open the doors 
of equal opportunity. Last fall, I signed an 
Executive order strengthening the partner- 
ship between the Federal Government and 
historically black colleges and universities. 
Last week, the Department of Education is- 
sued guidelines that lifted the cloud hanging 
over scholarships for minorities. [Applause] 

You know, it’s interesting to me, the more 
people know about this issue, the more likely 
they are to be on our side. Did you notice 
that? 

Later today, I will sign another Executive 
order to advance educational excellence for 
Hispanic-Americans. I believe we now live 
in a Nation with way over 150 ethnic and 
racial groups. In a global economy with 
shrinking distances, instantaneous commu- 
nication, and blurred borders, this can give 
us an advantage in the 21st century unlike 
that enjoyed by any other nation, but only 
if we have a genuinely deep commitment to 
universal education and the development of 
the capacities of all Americans. 

Now, let me say one word about my favor- 
ite project, national service. Last year we pro- 
vided new opportunities for tens of thou- 
sands of our young people who wanted to 
contribute something to their communities 
and earn money for education. The national 
service program which Congress adopted, 
AmeriCorps, will this year send 20,000 young 
people out across our country, helping police 
to stop crime and violence, tutoring the 
young, keeping company with the old, help- 


ing the illiterate to learn to read, organizing 
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neighborhood cleanups, conserving national 
parks. Within 3 years, we'll have 100,000 
young people a year doing that. 

There was a program in Texas last summer 
where the young people helped to immunize 
over 100,000 people, and a respected evalua- 
tor just looked at the program and said that 
for every one dollar in tax money spent in 
that program of immunization, $5.50 in tax 
money would be saved with a healthier popu- 
lation. National service is more than a pro- 
gram, it carries the spirit of what America 
is going to have to be like if we’re going to 
solve our problems and grow closer as a peo- 
ple. 

I want to thank the colleges and univer- 
sities that are participating. Smith College 
makes community service a requirement for 
graduation. Spellman is forming real partner- 
ships with communities throughout the At- 
lanta area. Hampshire College matches as- 
sistance with the national service program 
and provides for young people who join 
AmeriCorps. For every American who needs 
to find a first job, national service is a good 
place to begin. 

Let me also now talk very briefly about 
this school-to-work issue, something that the 
community colleges have been particularly 
involved in. We have the best system of high- 
er education in the world, but we are the 
only advanced country that basically has no 
system for helping all of our young people 
who don’t go to the 4-year colleges at least 
have a smooth transition from school to work 
where they've got a chance to have a good 
job with a growing income. 

For the half of the young people who don’t 
go to college and the nearly three-quarters 
who don’t get a 4-year college degree, we 
propose a better system to move from school 
to work, a new kind of education and training 
connecting the classroom and the workplace, 
removing the artificial distinction between 
the academic and the practical. Students will 
learn practical problem-solving in the class- 
room and at job sites. And for at least a year 
after graduating we want young people to get 
more training in workplaces and community 
colleges. 

We have to have rigorous academics and 
practical learning. We have to tie the work- 
place to the learning environment in high 
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school for young people who know they are 
not going on to 4-year colleges in a way that 
makes them respect learning and gives them 
the option, therefore, to go on to a 4-year 
college later and to work and succeed if they 
do not. 

We know now, from a lot of studies that 
have been done of people’s personal learning 
capacities, that a lot of very bright people 
actually learn more in a practical setting than 
in a more abstract setting. We also know that 
a lot of practical tasks now require very so- 
phisticated levels of knowledge. Therefore, 
we have an opportunity to do something that 
Americans have resisted for too long, which 
is to merge instead of keep divided our no- 
tion of vocational education and academic 
education. And that is what the school-to- 
work program is all about. 

Part of Goals 2000 is voluntary national 
skills standards that will enable every young 
person who goes through this program to get 
a nationally recognized credential, good for 
young men and women, good for employers 
who need skilled workers but don’t always 
know how to recognize them. A B.A. degree 
should not and must not be the only ticket 
to a good job and a good livelihood, but you 
shouldn’t be foreclosed from going on to get 
one by what you do in the school-to-work 
program. Our approach would solve both 
problems. 

Finally, let me say, just as we need to train 
our young people, we have to retrain millions 
of workers who are losing their jobs, people 
who have been displaced by technological 
change, international trade, corporate re- 
structuring, reduced defense spending, and 
ordinary cycles in the business economy ag- 
gravated by changes in the global economy. 

The unemployment system into which em- 
ployers all over America pay taxes was de- 
signed for a time when there would be cycli- 
cal changes in the economy which would re- 
quire them to lay their workers off so that 
humanity demanded that they give their 
workers some, even though a reduced level, 
of compensation. And then they would be 
brought back to work when the economy cy- 
cled upward again. The truth is that that 
doesn’t describe what happens to most un- 
employed people anymore. And yet, the 
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structure of unemployment is still designed 
for that economy. 

What we need to do is sort of erase the 
whole concept of unemployment and de- 
velop one of reemployment. What would that 
mean? It would mean that at least on the 
day that someone loses a job, and before if 
they have any advance notice, people would 
be planning to use the unemployment time 
as a retraining time, not just waiting around 
until the unemployment benefits run out to 
have to look around for a new job or a new 
skill but to use the time on unemployment 
to learn and to grow and to develop new job 
skills and new awareness of what kinds of 
jobs are offered. We want to create one-stop 
job centers where unemployed workers can 
get counseling and assistance and learn about 
new job opportunities, the skills they require, 
and where they can best get the training. 

Last month, just to give you one example, 
I attended a Labor Department conference 
on training and retraining, and I met some 
interesting people. I met a woman named 
Deb Woodbury from Bangor, Maine, who 
lost a factory job, had a bunch of kids, didn’t 
know what in the world to do, learned new 
skills to be a marketing representative. I met 
a woman named Cynthia Scott from San An- 
tonio, who went from welfare to a training 
program in nursing and a good job in a hos- 
pital. I met a man named John Hahn from 
Niagara County, New York, who was laid off 
from a job he had for 28 years because of 
defense cuts and, being an older worker, was 
still given the opportunity to learn new skills 
for a new career as a biomedical technician. 
And I might say, he was lucky enough to find 
an employer who was smart enough not to 
discriminate against people because they 
weren't young, which has got to be a big part 
of this. We're going to move people through 
a mobile learning environment, we have to 
get over the notion that since you're not 
going to keep somebody for 30 years anyway, 
or at least not in job X for 30 years, people 
are going to have to be willing to hire people 
who are not young as well as people who 
are young. 

Ironically, we’ve got two big blocks here 
in the labor mobility. One is a lot of young 
people can’t get hired coming out of college 
because they haven’t had any experience, and 
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so they keep running around like a dog chas- 
ing their tail. How do you ever get it if no- 
body hires you? The other is people who 
have worlds of experience, but because 
they’re so old, people say, well, they don’t 
want to hire them. Well, they look younger 
to me every day. [Laughter] 

So I think that employer attitudes are 
some things we’re also going to have to work 
on. But if we can set up this kind of system, 
this reemployment system, it will become 
normal. Then losing a job may not be so trau- 
matic because with income supports and re- 
training, people will be able to see it as an 
opportunity to move to a new and exciting 
and different career, so that job security 
won't be tied to a particular job so much as 
it will be to the ability to work and the ability 
to find a job. We'll have to redefine that secu- 
rity, but if we do, it will be deeper because 
it will be real, real meaning tied to the reali- 
ties of this economy, not the economy of a 
generation ago. And I know all of you can 
identify with that, and many of you have 
worked hard on it. 

Finally let me say, in order for any of this 
to work, there has to be a whole ethic that 
grips the American imagination. Parents and 
schools and teachers have to believe that this 
is important and have to support it, all of 
them. This is not something that professional 
educators alone can do. 

I just—to give you an example of that, the 
kind of a flip side of a very troubling story 
today—I don’t know how many of you saw 
the cover story in USA Today today, but it’s 
about teen pregnancy and what a terrible 
problem it is and how births to teen mothers 
are going up again and now most of them 
are out-of-wedlock births. A couple of years 
ago, the Children’s Defense Fund did a study 
on teen mothers. And they surveyed two 
groups of them, one who had a second child 
out of wedlock, another group that did not 
have another child out of wedlock. And the 
single most significant determinant for the 
ones who never had another child out of 
wedlock was the acquisition of a good edu- 
cation, which gave them an appreciation for 
what they could become and a devotion for 
the future and an understanding about what 
it took to raise children successfully. So this 
is something that has to grip the American 
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imagination. Government programs alone 
can’t do it. Educational professionals alone 
can’t do it. There is something for all of us 
to do. But it begins with us here in Washing- 
ton passing our agenda. 

So again, I would say, if you believe we 
should prepare children for school better, if 
you believe we should set higher standards 
for our public schools, if you believe we 
should expand college opportunity and en- 
courage national service and provide a transi- 
tion from school to work and create a system 
of reemployment to replace unemployment, 
and if you believe we have to challenge every 
American to be a part of this ethic, then I 
ask for your support. I ask for your support 
in the Congress. I ask for your support in 
your institutions. I ask for your support in 
the country. 

Education has always been important for 
democracy. Democracy is always a gamble, 
at every election, in ev ery crisis, at every turn 
in the road, because it requires that a major- 
ity of the people have enough information 
in the proper context with a high enough 
level of security to make the right decision, 
sometimes under the most arduous cir- 
cumstances. We are now being called upon 
to make a lot of those right decisions. And 
one of those right decisions is the simple 
question of how we can guarantee the suc- 
cess of this democracy into the 21st century. 
It begins with the program that I have dis- 
cussed today. And I ask for your support, and 
I thank you for what you’re doing to make 
the American dream real for so many mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. at the 
Washington Hilton. In his remarks, he referred 
to John Thompson, Georgetown University bas- 


ketball coach. 


Remarks on the Ames Spy Case and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


February 22, 1994 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
know that all of you have been informed 
about the arrest of the CIA employee and 
his wife for espionage. I just want to make 
a couple of brief comments. 
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First of all, I have been kept informed of 
this investigation for some time now. It is 
a very serious case. I congratulate the FBI 
and the CIA for the work they did in cracking 
it. We will be immediately lodging a protest 
to the Russian Government. And because of 
the nature of the case, there’s really nothing 
more I can say at this time. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, is this the worst case? 

The President. | don’t want to character- 
ize it, but the FBI and the CIA did a very 
good job on this. They worked on it for a 
long time, and I can tell you that it is very 
serious. 

Q. Mr. President, what does this say about 
the state of Soviet-American—or Russian- 
American relations? Is the cold war over or 
not? 

The President. | don’t want to comment 
on that. We'll be dealing with that over the 
next few days. 

Q. Were any Americans harmed? 

The President. What did you say? 

Q. Were any Americans harmed? 

The President. 1 can’t comment on the 
case any more. Thank you. 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, could you comment on 
Mr. Greenspan’s remarks about interest 
rates, interest rates going to continue to go 
up? 

The President. I don’t think so. I was en- 
couraged by what he said. Alan Greenspan 
said that he thought that we had the best 
conditions for fundamental economic growth 
in two decades or more—I think that’s quite 
encouraging—and that there was no reason 
to believe we had any problem with inflation. 
And if that’s true, if we’re going to have 
steady growth and no inflation, then we 
ought to keep relatively low interest rates. 

Q. Did he miscalculate in bumping up 
short-term rates? 

The President. I don’t want to comment 
any more on that. I think the people setting 
the long-term rates should know what he 
said, there will be no—there’s no reason to 
believe there’s an inflation problem. 

And let me also say that there’s still a pret- 
ty good gap between the short- and the long- 
term rates. Historically, they have been, if 
you go back over 20, 30 years, they've been 
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closer together. So the fact that the short- 
term rates went up a little bit, still the long- 
term rates could be lower than they are, con- 
siderably lower than they are. And the dif- 
ference between short- and long-term rates 
would not be out of whack with 20, 30, 40- 
year historical average. 

So I think the main good news for Ameri- 
cans is that Mr. Greenspan said that condi- 
tions for long-term growth are good; condi- 
tions for low inflation are good. And that’s 
what we believe, and we're going to keep 
working on it. 

Q. But he did say that long-term rates 
would go up, did he not? 

The President. No, he said they had gone 
up, didn’t he? I mean, he thought they—if 
we had explosive growth, they'll go up be- 
cause we'll have more people wanting 
money. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in the 
Colonnade at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to the arrest of Aldrich Hazen Ames 
and Maria del Rosario Casas Ames. 


Remarks on Signing the Executive 
Order on Educational Excellence for 
Hispanic Americans 

February 22, 1994 


Thank you very much, Secretary Peiia, 
Secretary Cisneros, all the people here from 
the Department of Education, along with 
Secretary Riley, including Norma Cantu and 
Gene Garcia, who have been recognized. 
When I was listening to my longtime friend 
Dick Riley up here speaking, I was thinking 
that this group could have forgiven me per- 
haps for putting someone in my Cabinet who 
spoke English with such a heavy accent. 
[Laughter] You know, sometimes people 
from South Carolina are hard for even the 
rest of us southerners to understand. I re- 
member once when Senator Fritz Hollings 
from South Carolina was running for Presi- 
dent and he was in a roast, and Senator Ken- 
nedy from Massachusetts spoke at the roast. 
And he said that he was glad to be there 
in honor of the first non-English-speaking 
American ever to seek the Presidency. He'll 


probably resign this afternoon—{laughter). 
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We've had a wonderful day today, Dick 
Riley and I have, the kind of day we always 
wanted to have, fighting for better education 
in America. We were the Governors of our 
respective States together for a long time in 
the seventies and the eighties. We saw what 
education could do and what the lack of it 
could mean. And I want to thank him person- 
ally from the bottom of my heart for the ex- 
traordinary work that he has done as Sec- 
retary of Education. 

This morning I started off the day by going 
jogging with about a dozen students from the 
Northern Virginia Community College, and 
it was interesting. Their average age, I’d say, 
was probably 26. One was a native of Peru; 
one a native of Iran, just became an Amer- 
ican citizen; one a native of Sierra Leone; 
one a native of Scotland. And as a matter 
of fact, I think only 7 of the 12 were native- 
born to the United States. 

Then I spoke to the American Council on 
Education and was on the platform with Ju- 
liet Garcia from the University of Texas at 
Brownsville and others today, and we had a 
terrific time. I want to thank her and all the 
rest of you who are here representing various 
organizations, including the Hispanic Edu- 
cation Coalition. I think I have you all down 
here: Laudelina Martinez, the president of 
the Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities; those here from the National 
Council of La Raza; the National Puerto 
Rican Coalition; Aspira; also MALDEF; the 
Cuban American National Council; the Na- 
tional Association for Bilingual Education; 
the Association of Hispanic Federal Execu- 
tives. 

I'd also like to acknowledge the members 
of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus who 
are here, including the chair, Congressman 
José Serrano; Congressman Bill Richardson 
from New Mexico—and we thank you, sir, 
for your extraordinary Burmese mission deal- 
ing with Aung San Suu Kyi; all America’s 
proud of you for what you’ve done—Con- 
gressman Ed Pastor; Congressman Robert 
Menendez; Congressman Carlos Romero- 
Barcelé; Congressman Lincoln Diaz-Balart; 
Congresswoman Lucille Roybal; Congress- 
man Robert Underwood; Congressman—is 
Solomon Ortiz here? I don’t think so. I think 
that is everyone. 
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Those of you in this room, including many 
that I have not introduced, have been at the 
forefront in pressing for educational oppor- 
tunity for Hispanic-Americans. It must have 
seemed sometimes a lonely cause. It is, 
today, an even more urgent cause than ever 
before. You are here today, in part, for me 
to say to you, you are not alone. 

Our administration has embraced your 
cause and seeks to support it. We know that 
doors can be shut. We know that only about 
half of Hispanic-Americans complete high 
school; that between 1980 and 1991, His- 
panic enrollment at institutions of higher 
education grew 84 percent but still lagged 
far behind the national average of enroll- 
ments. The percentage of Hispanics going to 
college is just about half of that from college 
students in other minority groups. 

This is a complex problem. And finding 
solutions, therefore, can be deferred, as they 
often are with complex problems, or we can 
say, because the problems are difficult and 
complex, we should take even more aggres- 
sive action. I am determined that we must 
do the latter because we have to succeed. 
After all, in the next century, Hispanics will 
make up the largest minority group in our 
Nation. From this pool, we will draw many 
of our leaders, our educators, our work force, 
our future. 

To ignore the barriers to educational op- 
portunity only hampers our own future, as 
well as the future of Hispanic-Americans as 
individuals. If we fail the youngest and fastest 
growing segment of our population, we'll all 
fail. Therefore, we must do everything in our 
power to allow every American child to reach 
his or her full potential. 

I believe and everyone in this administra- 
tion believes that every child can learn and 
can achieve. We have set world-class goals 
in education, and we want to give our schools 
and communities the tools to achieve them. 
That is at the heart of our general initiatives 
on education, the Goals 2000 program, the 
school-to-work initiative, the reformation of 
the college loan program to lower the interest 
rates and string out the repayments so that 
all Americans can borrow money and then 
do work that they’re proud to do, knowing 
that they will never be unduly burdened in 
paying back their loans. It’s at the heart of 
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the national service program. It’s at the heart 
of the reemployment program, what we want 
to do in replacing the old unemployment sys- 
tem where people drew unemployment and 
waited for their old jobs to come back, when 
we know those jobs are not coming back. We 
now want a reemployment system so that the 
moment someone is unemployed, that man 
or woman can begin immediately, while 
drawing the unemployment, to engage in re- 
training to plan for a new and better job. 

These are the things we want for all Ameri- 
cans. But we know we must do more if we 
are to achieve those goals for Hispanic- 
Americans. And therefore, these goals are at 
the heart of the Executive order that I sign 
today. 

I know that all of you here have heard of 
the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic Ameri- 
cans and the White House Initiative on Edu- 
cational Excellence for Hispanic Americans; 
both previously existed. But we also know, 
from months of working closely with His- 
panic groups including many of you here, 
that this administration needed to do more. 
Together with Hispanic leaders in education, 
civil rights, and business, we put our hearts 
and minds into finding the means to address 
the problems affecting the education of 
young Hispanic Americans. This Executive 
order is far-reaching. It is a commitment to 
education for all Americans. 

First, the order establishes a commission 
that will be made up from leaders of the His- 
panic American community. Using the na- 
tional education goals, this commission will 
track how Hispanics are doing and rec- 
ommend ways to improve performance. The 
commission will also look for ways to better 
involve Government and the private sector 
in helping Hispanic students to achieve these 
goals. 

The order will also marshal together the 
resources of the Federal Government by 
using an interagency working group. This is 
important because the problems in the edu- 
cation of young Latinos are tied to other 
areas, to poverty, to unemployment, to crime, 
to language barriers, to the breakdown of 
family, to name only a few. We need to ad- 
dress these problems in their entirety be- 
cause that is the only way to make progress 
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long-lasting. Agencies will set goals, and they 
will not get lost in a bureaucracy. Each exec- 
utive department in every agency taking part 
will appoint a senior official to oversee their 
part of this program. 

We will also move to increase Hispanic 
American participation in all Federal edu- 
cation programs. And every step of the way, 
we will continue to consult with the people 
and the organizations who have long been 
studying the education of Hispanics, and that 
includes many of you here today. 

This Executive order expands on steps we 
have already taken for education. We pro- 
pose an increase of $700 million for the Title 
I provision and to increase the access to Title 
I funds for Hispanic children by removing 
a major obstacle, the requirement that a child 
have limited proficiency in English. We pro- 
pose a 12 percent increase in funding for bi- 
lingual education. We proposed, as I said, 
direct student loans to lower the interest 
rates and the costs and ease the repayment 
of student loans. We have proposed a na- 
tional service program, that has already 
passed, that this year will provide the oppor- 
tunity for 20,000 and 3 years from now 
100,000 young Americans to earn money 
against their higher education by performing 
service in their communities. 

But we all know that with these best efforts 
Government can only provide part of the so- 
lution. We can only succeed if all of us take 
personal responsibility for our families, our 
communities, our educational institutions, 
and our countries. The ties of family have 
been a great strength in Hispanic America. 
These ties fortified by opportunity can nur- 
ture and keep a child on a straight and strong 
path going forward and upward through the 
generations. We have to continue to support 
that as well. 

And now, I would like to sign this Execu- 
tive order and ask Representative Serrano, 
representing the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus, to come up. I see Representative 
Luis Gutierrez, from Illinois, here also. Did 
I miss anyone else in the caucus? I think I 
saw everyone else. You shouldn’t hide your 
light under a bushel back there. [Laughter] 
I'd like to ask Norma Cantu, Juliet Garcia, 
Laudelina Martinez to join me, along with 
Raul Yzaguirre of La Raza, Luis Nunez from 
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the National Puerto Rican Coalition, Mario 
Mareno from MALDEF, Gilbert Chavez 
from the Association of Hispanic Federal 
Employees, and Hilda Crespo from Aspira 
to come up; and we will sign the Executive 
order. Please come up. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:31 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Norma Cantu, Assistant 
Secretary for Civil Rights, and Eugene Garcia, Di- 
rector of the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs, Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Executive Order 12900— 
Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans 


February 22, 1994 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and in order to advance 
the development of human potential, to 
strengthen the Nation’s capacity to provide 
high-quality education, and to increase op- 
portunities for Hispanic Americans to partici- 
pate in and benefit from Federal education 
programs, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There shall be established in 
the Department of Education the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Educational Excel- 
lence for Hispanic Americans (Commission). 
The Commission shall consist of not more 
than 25 members, who shall be appointed 
by the President and shall report to the Sec- 
retary of Education (Secretary). The Com- 
mission shall comprise representatives who: 
(a) have a history of involvement with the 
Hispanic community; (b) are from the edu- 
cation, civil rights, and business commu- 
nities; or (c) are from civic associations rep- 
resenting the diversity within the Hispanic 
community. In addition, the President may 
appoint other representatives as he deems 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall provide ad- 
vice to the President and the Secretary on: 
(a) the progress of Hispanic Americans to- 
ward achievement of the National Education 
Goals and other standards of educational ac- 
complishment; (b) the development, mon- 
itoring, and coordination of Federal efforts 
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to promote high-quality education for His- 
panic Americans; (c) ways to increase State, 
private sector, and community involvement 
in improving education; and (d) ways to ex- 
pand and complement Federal education ini- 
tiatives. The Commission shall provide ad- 
vice to the President through the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. There shall be established in the 
Department of Education the White House 
Initiative on Educational Excellence for His- 
panic Americans (Initiative). The Initiative 
shall be an interagency working group co- 
ordinated by the Department of Education 
and shall be headed by a Director, who shall 
be a senior level Federal official. It shall pro- 
vide the staff, resources, and assistance for 
the Commission and shall serve the Secretary 
in carrying out his or her responsibilities 
under this order. The Initiative is authorized 
to utilize the services, personnel, informa- 
tion, and facilities of other Federal, State, 
and local agencies with their consent, and 
with or without reimbursement, consistent 
with applicable law. To the extent permitted 
by law and regulations, each Federal agency 
shall cooperate in providing resources, in- 
cluding personnel detailed to the Initiative, 
to meet the objectives of this order. The Ini- 
tiative shall include both career civil service 
and appointed staff with expertise in the area 
of education, and shall provide advice to the 
Secretary on the implementation and coordi- 
nation of education and related programs 
across Executive agencies. 

Sec. 4. Each Executive department and 
each agency designated by the Secretary shall 
appoint a senior official, who is a full-time 
officer of the Federal Government and re- 
sponsible for management or program ad- 
ministration, to report directly to the agency 
head on activity under this Executive order 
and to serve as liaison to the Commission 
and the Initiative. To the extent permitted 
by law and to the extent practicable, each 
Executive department and designated agency 
shall provide any appropriate information re- 
quested by the Commission or the staff of 
the Initiative, including data relating to the 
eligibility for and participation by Hispanic 
Americans in Federal education programs 
and the progress of Hispanic Americans in 
relation to the National Education Goals. 
Where adequate data is not available, the 
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Commission shall suggest the means of col- 
lecting the data. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Commission, shall submit to the Presi- 
dent an Annual Federal Plan to Promote His- 
panic American Educational Excellence (An- 
nual Federal Plan, or Plan). All actions de- 
scribed in the Plan shall be designed to help 
Hispanic Americans attain the educational 
improvement targets set forth in the National 
Education Goals and any standards estab- 
lished by the National Education Standards 
and Improvement Council. The Plan shall in- 
clude data on eligibility for, and participation 
by, Hispanic Americans in Federal education 
programs, and such other aspects of the edu- 
cational status of Hispanic Americans as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. This Plan 
also shall include, as an appendix, the text 
of the agency plans described in section 6 
of this order. The Secretary, in consultation 
with the Commission and with the assistance 
of the Initiative staff, shall ensure that super- 
intendents of Hispanic-serving school dis- 
tricts, presidents ot Hispanic-serving institu- 
tions of higher education, directors of edu- 
cational programs for Hispanic Americans, 
and other appropriate individuals are given 
the opportunity to comment on the proposed 
Annual Federal Plan. For purposes of this 
order, a “Hispanic-serving” school district or 
institution of higher education is any local 
education agency or institution of higher 
education, respectively, whose student popu- 
lation is more than 25 percent Hispanic. 

Sec. 6. As part of the development of the 
Annual Federal Plan, each Executive depart- 
ment and each designated agency (herein- 
after in this section referred to collectively 
as “agency”) shall prepare a plan for, and 
shall document, both that agency’s effort to 
increase Hispanic American participation in 
Federal education programs where Hispanic 
Americans currently are underserved, and 
that agency’s effort to improve educational 
outcomes for Hispanic Americans participat- 
ing in Federal education programs. This plan 
shall address, among other relevant issues: 
(a) the elimination of unintended regulatory 
barriers to Hispanic American participation 
in Federal education programs; (b) the ade- 
quacy of announcements of program oppor- 
tunities of interest to Hispanic-serving school 
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districts, institutions of higher education, and 
agencies; and (c) ways of eliminating edu- 
cational inequalities and disadvantages faced 
by Hispanic Americans. It also shall empha- 
size the facilitation of technical, planning, 
and development advice to Hispanic-serving 
school districts and institutions of higher 
education. Each agency’s plan shall provide 
appropriate measurable objectives for pro- 
posed actions aimed at increasing Hispanic 
American participation in Federal education 
programs where Hispanic Americans cur- 
rently are underserved. After the first year, 
each agency’s plan also shall assess that agen- 
cy’s performance on the goals set in the pre- 
vious year’s annual plan. These plans shall 
be submitted by a date and time to be estab- 
lished by the Secretary. 

Sec. 7. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, in consultation with the 
Secretary and the Secretary of Labor, to the 
extent permitted by law, shall develop a pro- 
gram to promote recruitment of Hispanic 
students for part-time, summer, and perma- 
nent positions in the Federal Government. 

Sec. 8. I have determined that the Com- 
mission shall be established in compliance 
with the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. App. 2). Notwithstand- 
ing any other Executive order, the respon- 
sibilities of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended, shall 
be performed by the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with the guidelines and procedures es- 
tablished by the Administrator of General 
Services. 

Sec. 9. Administration. (a) Members of 
the Commission shall serve without com- 
pensation, but shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by law for persons serv- 
ing intermittently in the Government service 
(5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(b) The Commission and the Initiative 
shall obtain funding for their activities from 
the Department of Education. 

(c) The Department of Education shall 
provide such administrative services for the 
Commission as may be required. 
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Sec. 10. Executive Order No. 127239 is re- 
voked. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1994. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:35 a.m., February 23, 1994] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on February 24. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on Alaska’s 
Mineral Resources 


February 22, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1993 Annual Re- 
port on Alaska’s Mineral Resources, as re- 
quired by section 1011 of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act (Public Law 
96-487; 16 U.S.C. 3151). This report con- 
tains pertinent public information relating to 
minerals in Alaska gathered by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and 
other Federal agencies. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1994. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety 


February 22, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 540 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 360qq) (previously section 360D of 
the Public Health Service Act), I am submit- 
ting the report of the Department of Health 
and Human Services regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety Act of 1968 during calendar year 
1992. 

The report recommends the repeal of sec- 
tion 540 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
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metic Act that requires the completion of this 
annual report. All the information found in 
this report is available to the Congress on 
a more immediate basis through the Center 
for Devices and Radiological Health tech- 
nical reports, the Radiological Health Bul- 
letin and other publicly available sources. 
This annual report serves little useful pur- 
pose and diverts Agency resources from 
more productive activities. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 22, 1994. 


Statement on Action To Defend 
Minority Voting Opportunities 
February 22, 1994 


I have been advised that the Department 
of Justice has announced that the United 
States will participate in voting rights litiga- 
tion in three States to defend minority voting 
opportunities. The legal action taken today 
in cases in North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Texas reaffirms my administration’s strong 
commitment to defend the historic gains 
made under the Voting Rights Act. 

The Voting Rights Act ensures that all 
Americans may fully participate in the demo- 
cratic process. In recent years, our Nation 
has enjoyed a tremendous increase in minor- 
ity voter access to our electoral system. These 
hard-won victories must not be abandoned. 
I applaud the forceful actions of Attorney 
General Reno and the Justice Department 
to ensure that voting rights are vigorously 
protected. 


Remarks on the Technolo 
Reinvestment Awards an 
Earthquake Relief and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


February 23, 1994 
The President. Thank you. I have to bear 


so much bad news, I must say that’s the only 
time I’ve ever been introduced as the bearer 
of good news. Thank you, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, and thank you all for being here, the 
members of the administration, the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and our distinguished 
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guests from California. We're glad to see all 
of you here. 

We are here to announce some new help 
for California as you work to come out of 
the consequences of the earthquake. But first 
I want to talk about the announcement made 
just this morning at the Pentagon to which 
the Vice President referred. 

This morning we announced the latest 
round of awards in our Technology Reinvest- 
ment Project, which helps companies and 
workers in defense industries to develop 
technologies to meet our Nation’s commer- 
cial and military needs. This is the fourth 
round of TRP awards we’ve announced since 
October. So far, $605 million in competitive 
Federal grants awarded on merit have gone 
to firms and communities through this inno- 
vative program. It’s a cornerstone of our rein- 
vestment and conversion initiative, recogniz- 
ing that those who worked so hard to win 
the cold war should not be unduly burdened 
by cutbacks in military expenditures and that 
all the work they have done, the expertise 
they've developed, the barriers that they have 
broken, should be turned to the advantage 
of America as we move into the 21st century. 

The TRP is of special interest to the peo- 
ple of California because California has been 
on the leading edge of military technology. 
And converting this know-how for dual use 
and commercial applications will help our 
country move into the next century as the 
economic leader of the world, using things 
that relate from biomedical and environ- 
mental technologies to advanced transpor- 
tation and communications systems, all root- 
ed originally in our investments in national 
defense. 

The projects which have been funded are 
exciting; they’re futuristic; they're farsighted; 
they have potentially enormous beneficial 
impact to all the American people. I can’t 
tell you about all of them—we awarded 50 
just today—but let me just mention a couple. 

One involves the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
System and Hughes Aircraft. Together they'll 
develop an advanced automated train control 
system that will identify the precise location 
of every train, even those in tunnels. That 
will allow trains to operate at closer distances 
to each other, and that means the existing 
infrastructure can double its rider capacity. 
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Another project will establish a technology 
center in Cerritos, California, to transfer 
leading-edge composites manufacturing 
technology to 16,000 small defense and com- 
mercial firms just in the Los Angeles area. 
The University of California at San Diego 
will work with Alcoa Electronic Packaging 
and Hewlett Packard to offer displaced de- 
fense engineers a 2-year master’s program in 
world-class manufacturing engineering. This 
will emphasize foreign language training and 
include an internship in international manu- 
facturing companies. The aim, of course, is 
to help these folks build on their old skills 
with new learning to keep them vital and em- 
ployed and to keep our country competitive 
in the global marketplace, to provide eco- 
nomic opportunity and shore up military 
strength, and to ensure that the people who 
won the cold war won't be left out in the 
cold. That’s what this TRP, the Technology 
Reinvestment Project, is all about. And that’s 
why I’m proud it’s proving to be such a suc- 
cess. 

I will say that on the last round of grants, 
I think California won—again, I will say, on 
a purely competitive basis—almost 40 per- 
cent of the total dollars. And when you con- 
sider the fact that when we started this, the 
State of California, with 12 percent of the 
country’s population, had over 21 percent of 
the Nations’s military expenditures and has 
had almost 40 percent of the base closings, 
the last two rounds of base closings, and over 
40 percent of the last round of base closings, 
it is heartening that in the race for the tech- 
nologies of the future and, therefore, the jobs 
of the future, that the whole conversion ef- 
fort is obviously beginning to work in the way 
that it ought to work. 

Let me now say a few words about our 
continuing efforts to deal with the con- 
sequences of the earthquake. In the 5 weeks 
since the Northridge earthquake, our admin- 
istration has worked closely with State and 
local officials, as all of you know, to try to 
help families, businesses, and communities. 
We are working to get the whole region back 
on its feet again. All of you know what the 
Vice President has already said, that the 
FEMA Director, James Lee Witt, Secretary 
Cisneros, Secretary Peiia, Mr. Panetta, and 
many, many others have worked tirelessly to 
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try to deal with the problems that were gen- 
erated by the earthquake. 

Immediately after the earthquake, I ex- 
tended the period for which Federal Govern- 
ment’s paid the entire cost of FEMA disaster 
assistance and increased from 75 to 90 per- 
cent the share paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment for FEMA public assistance programs. 
Now, today we are announcing some loan 
guarantees which will help to meet the re- 
maining share owed by the State of Califor- 
nia. 

Congress has appropriated new funds for 
FEMA, for the Small Business Administra- 
tion, for the Departments of Transportation, 
Housing and Urban Development, Edu- 
cation, and Veterans Affairs to rebuild these 
homes and businesses, to house the fome- 
less, to repair the highways and bridges, to 
restore the damaged schools and other facili- 
ties. 

I do want to say a word of thanks to Sec- 
retary Peiia for trying to accelerate the con- 
struction process. We stood on one of those 
totally broken sections of highway, and they 
said it was going to take a year to fix. I can 
only imagine how mad the drivers would be. 
I know how mad the drivers get at me when 
we stop traffic at one intersection for 2 min- 
utes here. I multiplied 2 minutes times what- 
ever the number is to get to one year, and 
it seemed to me that we ought to try to make 
the contracts go faster. 1 thank you for that. 

Recently, your Governor, Speaker Brown, 
the Senate president pro tem Bill Lockyer, 
Mayor Riordan, and other officials have 
asked if there was any way we could lend 
California the money they believe is needed 
to pay the State and local share of the FEMA 
assistance costs. 

Today I am asking Secretary Cisneros to 
offer loan guarantees totaling more than 
$500 million to jurisdictions affected by the 
earthquake, including the cities of Los Ange- 
les and Santa Monica, Los Angeles and Ven- 
tura Counties, and other towns and commu- 
nities which suffered damages. This loan 
guarantee authority we are extending to local 
governments will enable them to obtain loans 
from private lenders at below-market rates 
that will take some of the bite out of the 
cost of recovery. The assistance will be pro- 
vided under HUD’s Community Develop- 
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ment Block Grant Section 108 loan guaran- 
tee program. I’ve asked Secretary Cisneros 
to work with the local governments to work 
out repayment terms that meet the needs of 
local communities. The Secretary is also 
committed to providing technical assistance 
in preparing the applications and to expedite 
the review process. This will ensure that the 
flow of assistance to those in need in south- 
ern California will continue without interrup- 
tion. 

I’ve asked the Federal agencies whenever 
possible to use their discretionary authorities 
to waive rules and regulations to expedite the 
delivery of further assistance. 

This step today builds on these efforts. It 
reflects a commitment that our administra- 
tion has made to the people of California, 
a commitment to do all that we can to help 
your people work their way out of this disas- 
ter, day-in and day-out, until all the work is 
done. 

In recent years, the citizens of southern 
California, in particular, have endured mul- 
tiple disasters, from riots to fires and 
mudslides and now the earthquake. That’s 
what people around here call a character- 
building experience. I just want you to know 
that I am committed to ensuring that our 
Government continues to meet those obliga- 
tions that we have to give you the opportunity 
to make a full comeback in the face of this 
latest setback. 

Let me just say one other thing, if I might. 
Even though this is a time of renewal and 
reconstruction for the people of Los Angeles 
and California, it’s also a day of sadness for 
many people in that area and for many of 
the rest of us who believe in the rule of law 
and appreciate those who enforce it. Yester- 
day, as all of you know, a rookie policewoman 
named Cristy Lynne Hamilton was shot and 
killed in the line of duty less than one week 
after she became a commissioned police offi- 
cer. A teenager with a semi-automatic weap- 
on hardly gave her a chance to emerge from 
her patrol car before she was shot down. She 
received her diploma, as I said, just 5 days 
ago. At the academy, she was honored by 
her classmates as being the most inspirational 
officer candidate. And now her city has lost 
a policewoman who could have made a dif- 
ference to people on her beat. Her force has 
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lost its ninth officer this year. Her children 
have lost a mother. There have been too 
many funerals and too many folded flags pre- 
sented to too many grieving survivors. 

Our duty is clear: We have pending before 
the Congress an opportunity to pass crime 
legislation that is both tough and smart, that 
would put another 100,000 police officers on 
the street, a proposal of real value for the 
cities of California, and at the same time, ban 
the kinds of semi-automatic weapons that are 
used for killing people like Cristy Hamilton 
and which have no justification for sporting 
or hunting purposes. 

I hope that we can make this legislation 
law and that we can do it soon. Many of you 
in this room have worked for a long time 
on these issues. Senator Feinstein, in particu- 
lar, got the semi-automatic weapons ban into 
the Senate crime bill, and we all thank you 
for that. 

All I can tell you is that we are here pri- 
marily to celebrate our coming together to 
overcome the destructive impacts of an act 
of God. It is time that we here in Washington 
muster the courage and the fortitude to do 
something to help you also overcome the acts 
of people that have no basis in law or honor, 
not only to honor the memory of Cristy 
Lynne Hamilton and all those others like her 
we have lost but to defend the honor of the 
American people to live together as human 
beings in a common community. 

Thank you very much. 

The Vice President. Before the President 
takes questions, let me say we inadvertently 
forgot to acknowledge Secretary Ron Brown 
who’s played a special and leading role in 
organizing the administration’s response to 
a whole range of economic problems, in par- 
ticular in the State of California. And we 
wanted to remedy that oversight. 

The President. Thank you. 


Ames Spy Case 


Q. Mr. President, are you satisfied so far 
with the Russian response to the espionage 
arrest? And what do you think of Senator 
DeConcini’s proposal today that there be a 
60-day freeze on Russian aid until we get an- 
swers from the Russians? 

The President. First of all, this morning 
I met with my national security team for 
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some length of time before the Secretary of 
State went up to the Hill. And we decided 
then what we had already decided, that I 
should emphasize to you that—to you, the 
American people through the press—that I 
have known about this particular case for 
some time. 

I have continued to pursue our policies to- 
ward Russia because Russia, like other coun- 
tries, is not a monolith. It is not a single force. 
It is many forces and many developments oc- 
curring at once. I still believe it is in the inter- 
est of the United States to support democ- 
racy, to support the movement toward eco- 
nomic reform, to support the absence of 
weapons proliferation, to support the 
denuclearization of Russia. And therefore, I 
think we should be careful before we make 
specific determinations about aid flows. A lot 
of our aid flows, for example, are directly to 
individuals who are trying to privatize their 
businesses, having nothing to do with govern- 
ment or government policies. Most of our 
government aid is in the form of aid to take 
down the nuclear weapons. And I don’t think 
anyone thinks we should slow that up. 

This is a serious case. It is an unusually 
serious one because of factors I cannot dis- 
cuss. But I also believe that, given all the 
facts as I understand them—and I know, I 
think, quite a bit about it—that we are pursu- 
ing the proper policy. And at this time, I 
think we have lodged the formal protest and 
a strong one. I think we should wait and see 
what the full response of the Russians is be- 
fore we make any other determinations. 

Q. Have you had any response yet? And 
what do you expect them to do? I mean, what 
gesture are you waiting for? 

The President. Let's give them a chance 
to make an adequate response, and we'll see 
what happens. 

Q. Have you instructed Director Woolsey 
to begin a damage assessment? And have you 
been given any preliminary briefing as to the 
scope of damage? 

The President. The answer to the first 
question is, yes, the damage assessment is 
ongoing. The answer to the second question 
is, I have gotten a preliminary assessment. 
They are working on it. I had a good discus- 
sion with Mr. Woolsey today. I am satisfied, 
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by the way, that the CIA worked with the 
FBI very well over a considerable period of 
months. Keep in mind they have been work- 
ing against the worst consequences for some 
considerable period of time now while 
they've been attempting to complete the in- 
vestigation and wrap up the case. 

Q. Sir, do you intend to discuss this with 
Mr. Yeltsin? You've had a lot of personal dis- 
cussions with him. Is it going to put this on 
a personal level? 

The President. We may well discuss it, 
but I can’t make a decision on that at this 
time until we see what the official reaction 
of the Russians is and until I have a little 
bit more time to reflect on what our options 
are, sir. I don’t think I’m in a position to 
make that decision right now. 

Q. So far the reaction has been, what are 
we making such a fuss about, since we spy 
and they spy and we both know each others 
spies. Is it hypocritical of the United States 
to make this fuss? 

The President. First of all, we’re making 
a fuss about this man. This man was not just 
a spy, this is a person who is a 31-year veteran 
of the CIA. So quite apart from the Russians, 
this was a very serious offense against the 
United States of America by one of its citi- 
zens. So this is a very serious matter. Also, 
it is a serious matter because of issues which 
I am not at this moment at liberty to discuss. 
What I said yesterday is this was a serious 
case going back several years. I do not think 
the facts of this case at this time undermine 
in any way, shape, or form the policy we have 
followed for the last year toward President 
Yeltsin and his Government and the forces 
of change in Russia; I do not believe that. 
But this is a very serious case, and it has to 
be pursued aggressively, and we will do that. 

Q. Don’t you think there was a real lapse 
in finding these people? 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Grand Foyer at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. Pete Wilson of California; 
Speaker Willie Brown of the California Assembly; 
and Los Angeles Mayor Richard Riordan. 
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Remarks to the Business Council 
February 23, 1994 


Thank you very much, Bob, and thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen. I was glad to walk in 
here and see the Attorney General. I just saw 
Lloyd Bentsen, the Treasury Secretary. He 
said, “I’ve heard this speech before. I think 
I'll leave.” [Laughter] Mr. Panetta, how are 
you? Is anybody working in the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

I am delighted to be here, and I thank 
you for the invitation to come by. I have seen 
many people in this audience on various oc- 
casions to talk about different issues over the 
last several months. And I’m glad to see so 
very many people in the administration here 
tonight to have the opportunity to speak with 
you. We have tried to maintain close ties to 
the American business community and to 
work in partnership on as many issues as we 
possibly could. 

As all of you know, the Business Council 
was formed in 1933, a pretty tough year for 
this country, to help President Roosevelt pull 
America out of the Depression and move it 
forward. This group provided guidance on a 
number of profoundly important issues then, 
and I believe has a very important role to 
play today. 

Most of you know that with the help of 
Bob Rubin, the National Economic Adviser, 
and Alexis Herman, who is here, my special 
liaison to the business community and to 
other public groups in the country, I have 
worked in a very disciplined way over the 
last 14 months to try to seek out the opinions 
of people in the business community of dif- 
ferent political parties, different views, both 
support and sometimes opposition, because 
I think it is so important to have a dialog 
and for you to believe that there is a genuine 
listening ear in the White House and a real 
interest in trying to work on these problems 
together. 

I’m glad to see Senator Riegle and Senator 
Packwood here. We have a lot of important 
work to do today in this coming session of 
Congress. But let me just say, when I took 
office it really was the end of one era and 
the beginning of another. The election con- 
veniently dovetailed, missing by only about 
3 years the formal end of the cold war and 
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the beginning of the post-cold-war era with 
a whole new awareness in our country of the 
extent to which all our affairs were shaped 
by a global economy which we can no longer 
totally control or even largely dominate, and 
that we had profound questions to face on 
the eve of not only a new century but a new 
millennium, which would determine whether 
or not we would go into that new millennium 
stronger, better, and more well positioned to 
make sure that it wouldn’t be only the 20th 
century that would be known as the Amer- 
ican century in the history books. 

I have always believed that the purpose 
of politics in our country is to get people to- 
gether and to get things done. Therefore, I 
have always sought and often achieved part- 
nerships sometimes with allies that were un- 
usual in the cause that was plainly good for 
the public. I want to thank those of you who 
were part of those partnerships last year, part 
of our efforts to reduce the deficit or to pass 
NAFTA or to get the GATT agreement done, 
or to reduce export controls or to start a gen- 
uine defense conversion initiative or to help 
prove that we could pursue an environmental 
policy that would be good for the environ- 
ment and also good for the economy. I also 
want to challenge you to keep talking with 
us as we face the problems that lie ahead 
this year and in the years ahead. 

I have tried to address the issues that the 
business community talked to me about in 
the campaign of 1992, the issues that are up- 
permost in the minds of most of you who 
just want a good environment in which to 
operate. We've worked on the budget deficit 
and the investment deficit in America. We’ve 
tried to get the growth rate up and to 
produce jobs in the private sector, after years 
in which most new job growth net was in 
the public sector. We've tried to address the 
fact that for more than a decade, health costs 
have outpaced the growth of the economy 
by a factor of two or three, and that we have 
not been as aggressive as we ought to be as 
a nation in opening the world to our products 
and services and, at the same time, making 
sure our markets were open as well. 

In short, I have tried to fashion a role for 
the Government and this time, fit it to this 
time—one that recognizes that the private 
sector is the engine of economic growth, but 
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that our Government has a role to play as 
a partner in setting the framework and deal- 
ing with the basic fundamental questions that 
every government must face in dealing with 
the particular challenge of this age and 
time—trying to prepare our country to com- 
pete and win in the global economy. 

The economic plan which the Congress 
adopted last year by such a stunning margin 
reduced the deficit by $500 billion, cut 
spending by $255 billion, allocated every new 
tax dollar to deficit reduction, cut over 300 
Government programs, including $80 billion 
in entitlement savings over the budget which 
was in place when I took office, much more 
than was thought possible when we began. 

This year’s budget, which I have submitted 
to the Congress, cuts 379 program lines out 
of a total of 636 in the Federal budget, elimi- 
nates 115 programs altogether. And the Wall 
Street Journal said, and I quote—I’m sure 
the editors will make sure nothing like this 
appears again—but they said, and I quote, 
“For the next year, discretionary spending 
will actually fall by $7.7 billion without ad- 
justing for inflation. That has not happened 
since 1969.” This budget reduces Federal 
employment by 118,000, more than the 
100,000 this year recommended by the Vice 
President’s reinventing Government com- 
mission. 

If we stay on the path we are now on, by 
1998, the National Government will be 
smaller than it has been in 30 years, the defi- 
cit will be $200 billion a year less than it 
was projected to be when I took office and 
before our plan passed, and for the first time 
since Harry Truman was President, there will 
be 3 years of declining deficits in a row. The 
deficit as a percentage of national income is 
now as low as it was in 1979, before the defi- 
cits started to explode. In other words, we 
have restored fiscal discipline to this budget 
and to this Government without gimmicks or 
without fooling with the Constitution. 

I hope that the budget I have presented 
and the record established by the Congress 
last year will be sufficient to persuade at least 
most of you that we should not pass the bal- 
anced budget amendment because it would 
mandate one of two things: either significant 
tax increases which could imperil the eco- 
nomic recovery along with cuts, significant 
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cuts in defense, in Social Security or Medi- 
care and Medicaid and in areas where all of 
you believe we should be investing more; or 
it will be ignored. And if it is ignored, it will 
put the Government’s future in the hands 
of 40 percent plus one of both Houses, basi- 
cally giving minority control over the future 
of the country to whoever wants to blackball 
any kind of budget proposal made. This is 
a gimmick. We don’t need it. We are bringing 
the deficit down. 

And I'll talk a little more about today, a 
little more about what we have to do to bring 
it down further. Do I think it should be struc- 
turally in balance? Yes, I do. But it’s also im- 
portant to note that the Federal Government 
doesn’t handle its accounts the way most of 
you do. We don’t have a capital budget. We 
don’t amortize capital expenses. We don’t 
separate long-term investments with high re- 
turn from current expenditures that amount 
to basically consuming the same programs 
we've had in years past. So I hope that you 
will support budget discipline but oppose the 
balanced budget amendment. 

The second point I'd like to make is this 
administration tried to prove once again that 
open trade is a bipartisan American commit- 
ment, that we have never done very well 
when we tried to close our borders or be 
protectionist, but that if we are going to open 
our borders and push for open trade in a 
world economy where we are 22 percent of 
the world’s GDP as opposed to 40 percent, 
which we were at the close of the Second 
World War, we have to demand equal access 
to our goods and services. 

We worked on NAFTA. We worked on 
GATT. We worked on a national export strat- 
egy, supported strongly by the Secretary of 
Commerce, who is here, and also the Sec- 
retary of State, who came in. And I want to 
say, for the first time in a long time, we've 
got the State Department and our Embassies 
all around the world genuinely working on 
promoting American economic interests, that 
the commercial desks mean something there 
now, and we are really trying to do this in 
a disciplined, comprehensive way that I be- 
lieve is very, very important. 

The Saudi purchase of the Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas aircraft 1 hope—it may 
be the biggest—but I hope it’s only the first 
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in a long line of examples of partnership in- 
volving, in this case, three Cabinet members, 
the President’s Chief of Staff, and many oth- 
ers working to see that we got a contract that 
American business earned on the merits, the 
kind of contract we have too often lost in 
the past for reasons having nothing to do with 
the merits. And I’m very proud that that hap- 
pened. 

We lifted export controls on $37 billion 
of high-technology equipment in the tele- 
communications area and the computer area 
that had no relevance to the post-cold-war 
era. And it will be a very significant and im- 
portant contribution to economic growth. 

I have approved for announcement tomor- 
row a new export administration act which 
will be significantly better than the present 
law. I want to be candid with you: A lot of 
you won't like it all because we do provide 
for the continuation of the capacity of the 
President and the Government to restrict ex- 
ports for reasons that appear to be good and 
sufficient. I urge you to look at what we will 
recommend, evaluate it. If you think it is 
wrong, tell us and work with us. 

But remember this: One of America’s con- 
tinuing responsibilities is to try to do what- 
ever we can to deal with some of the prob- 
lems that will replace the terror of the nu- 
clear age, in all probability, in the 21st cen- 
tury. One of those big problems is the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction, not 
just nuclear weapons but biological weapons 
and chemical weapons and the vast prolifera- 
tion of conventional but high-tech weapons 
that can do a lot of damage in a short amount 
of time. 

So we will, for the foreseeable future, as 
a nation have certain responsibilities that I 
believe require us to maintain the ability to 
do some things in the area of export control 
that may be difficult for everyone from time 
to time. So I urge you to look at the act, 
evaluate it. If you think we’re wrong be as 
specific as you can and tell us why, because 
we want an honest dialog on this. I think you 
know that I am for more trade. And I think 
you know I want to listen if you think we're 
wrong on this. So I think we're on the same 
wavelength, but we do believe that this ad- 
ministration and its successors for the fore- 
seeable future, in a world in which there will 
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be a lot of chaotic events that can be made 
much worse by irresponsible conduct by oth- 
ers, we need some leverage in this area. And 
I hope we can reach agreement on what the 
proper balance is. 

I am very proud of where we are to date. 
If you look at the last year, we’ve had a very 
good year. I appreciate what Chairman 
Greenspan said about it in his congressional 
testimony yesterday. Business investment 
was up 18 percent in 1993. There was a 
record number of public offerings for high- 
tech companies. Durable equipment expend- 
itures were at their fastest pace in 20 years. 
The private sector provided for over 90 per- 
cent of the nearly 2 million jobs created by 
the American economy in 1993, which, as I 
said, is a reversal of the trend of recent years 
when many of the new jobs were coming 
from Government. 

These are things that I think are very, very 
important. Yesterday Mr. Greenspan said— 
I've got his quote. I wouldn’t have quoted 
him if I had known he was going to be here; 
I would just ask him to stand up and speak 
and I'd sit down. [Laughter] But he said, and 
I quote, “The deficit reduction package ap- 
parently had a salutary effect on long-term 
inflation expectations. The outlook for the 
economy as a result of subdued inflation and 
still low long-term rates is the best we’ve seen 
in decades.” That is the environment we 
want to preserve. It is the basis which will 
permit you to create success for the Amer- 
ican economy. 

The question then is, what is our role, and 
what are our responsibilities? What things do 
we need to do, and what things do you need 
to help us do well? First, I think it is clear 
to everyone here—and I might mention I’m 
glad to see my friend, David Kearns, because 
he’s done so much work on education—that 
we're still a long way from where we need 
to be in the education and training of the 
American work force. We are supporting 
some bills which have enjoyed significant bi- 
partisan support and business support in the 
Congress that will enable us to enshrine in 
law the national education goals and promote 
local experimentation, everything from char- 
ter schools to public school choice, in the 
Goals 2000 bill. 
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We are supporting opening the doors of 
college opportunity to everyone with a stu- 
dent loan program now that has lower inter- 
est rates and better repayment and will allow 
up to 100,000 people in 3 years to be part 
of a national service program to earn some 
money against their college costs by working 
in their local communities. 

We are supporting a school-to-work pro- 
gram which will build on the pate = 
which now exist in some States and some in- 
dustries but which are not uniform through- 
out the country. Most Americans will not get 
and do not need to have 4-year college de- 
grees to have good jobs. But the economic 
data is clear, 100 percent of the American 
people coming out of high school now need 
at least 2 years of some kind of further train- 
ing, whether in the work force, in a commu- 
nity college, in the service, in a blend of all. 
But if you look at the income differentials, 
it is shocking. 

The unemployment rate for people who 
drop out of high school is 5 percent higher 
than it is for high school graduates. That un- 
employment rate, in turn, is 2 percent higher 
than it is for people that have 2 years of col- 
lege. That unemployment rate, in turn, is an- 
other 2 percent higher than it is for 4-year 
college graduates. Average income is $4,000 
lower for high school dropouts than for high 
school graduates, which is—their incomes 
are $4,000 lower than for people who have 
had 2 years of college, and their incomes are 
about $8,000 lower than people who grad- 
uated from college. So it’s clear that this 
country has a national interest in at least get- 
ting people through high school and with 2 
years of further education and training. 

And finally, I hope, as major employers, 
you will help us when the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Education come for- 
ward at the end of the year or later in the 
year with this reemployment system. The un- 
employment system on which payroll taxes 
are paid today is based on an economy that 
no longer exists. People are not normally 
called back to the job they are laid off from. 
But that is the premise of this unemployment 
system. That’s the whole basis of the feud 
attacks. And it doesn’t work anymore. 

We believe we can cut down on costs over 
the long run and dramatically increase labor 
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mobility if, instead of waiting for people pas- 
sively to run out of their unemployment and 
then start looking for a job which, because 
they haven’t acquired a new skill, will prob- 
ably not pay what their old job did, if we 
start immediately, as soon as people are un- 
employed, retraining them for a job that is 
relevant to the future. 

I think this is a profoundly important 
structural change that we have got to make 
if we want labor market mobility, if you want 
a pool of trained workers. And we don’t want 
a lot of alienated, hard-working Americans 
who think that they went all over the country 
looking for decent jobs, they have played by 
the rule, and they can’t find a place in life. 
So I hope you will help us this year to pass 
the reemployment system. 

The next thing I hope you'll do is to help 
the Attorney General to pass a good crime 
bill. We had a bunch of people in from Cali- 
fornia today to talk about earthquake relief, 
and I couldn't help noting that yesterday in 
California—you may have seen it on the 
news—a 45-year-old mother of two who had 
been a policewoman for 4 days was gunned 
down by a teenager who just murdered his 
father with a semiautomatic weapon—one 
week, less than one week after she had be- 
come a police officer. 

This crime issue is a complicated one. It 
is easy to demagog and difficult to do much 
about. But there are things we can do. We 
know there are things that work. We know 
that if we had the same ratio of police to 
violent crimes today we had 35 years ago, 
and the police were walking the streets, 
working with the neighbors and the kids in 
the neighborhood, that the crime rate would 
go down, not just because of more arrests 
but because there would be fewer crimes. 
We know that. 

If you look at the experience of Houston, 
where, in the last 15 months, there was a 
22 percent drop in crime and a 27 percent 
drop in the murder rate—and coincidentally, 
the mayor got reelected with 91 percent of 
the vote; I think there was some connection 
there—if you look at what they did, it was 
the deployment of more police officers in a 
better, smarter way, more relevant to the ex- 
istence of the people in the communities. I 
see Mr. Lay nodding his head there. That 
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is what happened. I’ve seen this happen 
place after place after place. 

This crime bill also provides not only stiff- 
er penalties for serious offenses but also pro- 
vides more money for drug treatment for 
people, facilities, and alternatives to incarcer- 
ation, opportunities like boot camps for first- 
time nonviolent offenders. We can have a 
smart, as well as a tough, crime bill. 

I hope you will help us to pass a sensible 
welfare reform bill this year which recognizes 
that welfare should be a second chance, not 
a way of life, that cracks down on child sup- 
port enforcement and provides education 
and training and child support and moves 
people into the workplace. 

I hope you will support the administra- 
tion’s antidrug strategy. I know that Lee 
Brown was here. And I see Jim Burke over 
here. I should let him come and give a 
speech for it. But we have a significant in- 
crease in funds to help us deal with drug 
problem areas in this country. And it’s an 
important time to take a stand on this be- 
cause of the disturbing evidence that there 
is now an increase again in drug use among 
young people because they think it may be 
more acceptable. And it’s no more acceptable 
or no less dangerous than it was last year, 
the year before, or the year before. This is 
a cultural thing we have to change. And we're 
trying to make a beginning on that. 

Finally, let me say a couple of words about 
health care. We spend 14.5 percent of our 
income on health care. No other country ex- 
cept Canada spends over nine. They are at 
about 10. Erskine Bowles, who has done such 
a great job as head of the Small Business 
Administration, probably because he’s quali- 
fied—it wasn’t a political appointment in that 
sense; he spent 20 years helping people start 
businesses—says that we're servicing less 
than all of our people with 14 percent of our 
revenues and other countries are servicing 
all of theirs within the range of nine. That 
doesn’t make any sense. And no company 
could survive like that in a competitive envi- 
ronment. I think that is one of the problems. 

We know that every month about another 
100,000 Americans lose their health insur- 
ance permanently. We know we have signifi- 
cant problems where people who retired 
early from companies that aren’t solvent are 


losing their health care before they are old 
enough to get on Medicare. And a lot of 
other companies that are critical to our eco- 
nomic future are bearing massive burdens 
because of that. We have some American 
companies now spending almost 19 percent 
of payroll on health care. 

We know that there is massive cost-shifting 
in our system because of totally uncompen- 
sated care and because Medicare and Medic- 
aid, especially Medicaid, often don’t reim- 
burse our physicians and hospitals for the full 
cost of their care. We know small businesses 
pay 35 to 40 percent more in premiums for 
the same health care coverage that big busi- 
ness and government pay. 

We know that if something doesn’t happen 
and present trends continue, that we'll be 
spending over 18 percent of our gross domes- 
tic product on health care by the end of the 
decade. And if present trends continue, none 
of our competitors will be over 12, which 
means we'll be at a 50-percent disadvantage. 

We know that some of this is unavoidable 
because of factors, good and bad. The good 
factors are that the United States invests 
more in medical research and medical tech- 
nologies, in academic health centers. A lot 
of you in this room are probably on the board 
of various academic health centers. And that 
is an important part of our economy, an im- 
portant part of our quality and way of life, 
and we wouldn’t give it up for the world. 
And we shouldn’t. And we pay a premium 
for that in our health care system. 

We also know that this country is more 
violent than other countries. We have higher 
rates of AIDS than a lot of countries. We 
have bigger, therefore, bills at the emergency 
room, more people cut up and shot and get- 
ting expensive care than other countries. 
That’s something we would gladly trade in, 
and we're trying to find out how to trade 
it in. But until we trade it in, we'll pay a 
premium in our health care system for that. 
And it’s wrong for us to pretend that health 
care reform on its own terms can close the 
gap between where we are and where our 
competitors are. 

Nonetheless, we also know that this is the 
most bureaucratic, the most expensive to ad- 
minister system in the world, even though 
a lot of big companies have found ways to 
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have access to managed competition and to 
squeeze the inflation out of their costs. But 
the system is causing us great grief. 

The other thing I want you to under- 
stand—going back to the budget, because so 
many of you supported the deficit reduction 
plan—is that every single scenario for every 
single budget—and you can ask the Budget 
Director to attest to this—shows the deficit 
going down for about 3 more years and then 
shows it going right back up when we have 
flattened all discretionary spending, when we 
have continued to decrease defense, only be- 
cause of exploding health care costs overtak- 
ing everything else in the budget. 

So that if we do not reform the health care 
system, if we don’t do something to get costs 
under control and to provide coverage to ev- 
erybody to stop the cost shifting, then you 
will see an exploding Federal deficit as we 
move toward the end of the century. And 
you may want us to spend more money on— 
what will the world look like by then—on 
job retraining, on export promotion, on de- 
fense conversions, on the development of 
dual-use technologies, on whatever, and we 
won't have it because all of our new money 
will be going to health care—everything— 
and not more money for new health care, 
but more money for the same health care. 

You may say, “Well, inflation is down in 
health care costs.” Inflation has gone down 
in health care costs every time there has been 
a serious attempt to reform the system. It 
went down in the Nixon administration when 
President Nixon proposed almost the same 
plan that I’ve proposed. And then it started 
right up again. So I would say to you, we 
have to find a way to deal with this. 

The Congressional Budget Office, in eval- 
uating our program, confirmed our analysis 
that our plan would pay for itself and contrib- 
ute to deficit reduction, and it would reduce 
health care spending—listen to this—$400 
billion between the years 2000 and 2004. In 
the short run, we had differences with the 
CBO; they said that our program would cost 
a little more of Government money and save 
a little more in private sector money, by the 
way, than we had estimated. But we've had 
these kinds of differences before, but we 
worked them out. 
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I want to be clear on a couple things. 
Number one, any health care bill that I sign 
will pay for itself and contribute to long-term 
deficit reduction. It won’t be some pig-in- 
a-poke that will explode the Government 
budget in the years ahead. 

Number two, I do not want to pay for peo- 
ple who do not have health care now who 
are in the work force with new broadbased 
taxes. I don’t think it’s right to tax people 
who are already paying too much for their 
own health care to pay for somebody else’s. 

Number three, a lot of the doctors who 
have read this program actually like it. We 
consulted with hundreds and hundreds of 
doctors, and I had a doctor in my office a 
couple of weeks ago that put together an or- 
ganization with several thousand other doc- 
tors who worked for him. He said, you know, 
if people understand what’s really happening 
to medicine, they would like this. It gives 
doctors more protection than the present, 
the status quo will, unless we do something 
to change it. 

The fourth thing I want to say is, the nub 
of this is something I would hope you would 
agree with me on. The nub of this is, you 
cannot solve this problem of cost-shifting and 
of inflation until you do one thing: find a 
way for everybody to have access to health 
care and to pay for it, so that somebody else 
doesn’t have to pay for it. Then if you want 
to control costs, there has to be some com- 
petitive pressure. That is, the consumer has 
to know what the health care bill is, which 
is why in our plan employees have to contrib- 
ute as well as employers. And there has to 
be some competitive pressure, which is why 
we proposed the most controversial part of 
this from the point of view of most large em- 
ployers, which is the whole alliance structure. 

And I will just say this about the whole 
issue of alliances. I do not want to create 
a new Government bureaucracy. I want to 
find some way to recreate the same economic 
reality that the farmers’ co-ops did when they 
were organized. In other words, if you want 
to have community rating, which I think is 
very important to this, so you don’t have real 
rating discrimination, especially for small 
businesses, if you want to have real commu- 
nity rating, you have to have a way to aggre- 
gate at least the smaller purchasers into big 
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enough units so they can buy on the same 
terms that most of you can. And if you don’t 
do it, you can legislate community rating all 
you want, and it won’t happen. The State of 
New York has legislated community rating. 
But it doesn’t necessarily happen. 

So if you don’t like this, then tell me how 
you would do it. Somebody says, “Well, make 
these alliances voluntary.” Washington State 
made them voluntary. Look at the Washing- 
ton State plan. Anybody that wants that in- 
stead of mine, step forward. The alliances are 
voluntary in Washington State because there 
is one plan and one fixed price. If you fix 
the price, you've got community rating. So 
Washington State can make the alliances vol- 
untary because the small businesses want to 
get in so somebody else will handle all their 
paperwork for them. It’s a heck of a deal. 
And the price is already set. The Congress 
won't do what Washington State did, I pre- 
dict. We want to see competition and market 
forces, not price fixing. But that is a possible 
option. I don’t think it’s going to happen. 

The point I want to make is this: This is 
a complicated thing. There are no easy an- 
swers. My bottom line is I can no longer jus- 
tify why America spends more and does less 
than anybody else with a system that threat- 
ens to bankrupt the Government, paralyze 
our ability to invest in the future and to grow 
and to be a good partner with the private 
sector, and that promises to charge you more 
and more every year in cost-shifting once you 
have squeezed all you can squeeze out of 
your ability to compete by your size and your 
disciplined organization, which is what most 
of you have been able to do the last 2 or 
3 years. 

So what I’m asking you for on behalf of 
myself and the Congress, including Members 
in the other party like Senator Packwood, 
who really want to see something done on 
this, is to be our partner in this. You know 
based on your experience that everybody is 
going to have to be covered. And there is 
only—in my opinion, there are only three 
ways to do it. You can have a tax and do 
it the way the Canadians do. You can require 
employers to cover it, the way most people 
are covered here. You can have a mixture 
the way the Germans do, where employers, 
cover their employees but if you’re a high- 
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income person, you have to get your own. 
You can have an individual mandate on ev- 
erybody, but the problem is, look at the prob- 
lems States have right now in enforcing the 
automobile liability requirement. 

So there is no easy way to do this. If this 
were easy, it would have thea done 60 years 
ago when Roosevelt tried to do it or 20 years 
ago when President Nixon tried to do it or 
in the Carter administration. This is not an 
easy thing. But we have reached a point— 
if you look at the trends in the Federal budg- 
et, if you look at how we’re spending our 
money in our economy, if you look at how 
every last red cent you spend needs to be 
evaluated in a globally competitive context, 
we have reached the point where, on sheer 
grounds of humanitarianism for the working 
people of this country—and most people 
without insurance work, and they pay their 
taxes to give health care to people who don’t 
work today—so on the grounds of humani- 
tarianism and self-interest, we need to do 
this. 

If we care about what the Federal budget 
is going to look like 5 or 10 years from now, 
and you don’t want to see Leon Panetta ei- 
ther gray or bald within 2 years, we have got 
to face this question. We have tackled it and 
danced around with it and struggled with it 
and piecemealed it, literally, for six decades 
now. And I believe the time has come to act. 

If you can help us get wired together on 
the basic principles of coverage for every- 
body, an end to cost-shifting, responsibility 
for individuals as well as employers in sharing 
some of the cost, we can work out the rest. 
And we need less rhetoric and more commit- 
ment to try and to solve what is a huge prob- 
lem for all Americans. 

We've got a lot on our plate this year. But 
I didn’t run for this job just to come to nice 
dinners. I thought you hired me to get things 
done. I can’t do it unless you help. But help- 
ing means not only being critical but being 
a critical part of the solution. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:12 p.m. in the 
ballroom at the Park Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, 
he referred to David T. Kearns, former chairman 
of Xerox and former Deputy Secretary of Edu- 
cation; Kenneth L. Lay, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, Enron Corp., Houston, TX; and James 
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R. Burke, former chairman and chief executive 
officer, Johnson & Johnson, Inc., and chairman, 
Partnership for a Drug-Free America. 


Statement Announcing the 
Designation of Jamie Gorelick as 


Deputy Attorney General 
February 23, 1994 


I applaud Attorney General Reno’s choice 
of Jamie Gorelick to be the next Deputy At- 
torney General for the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

She has ably served my administration 
with great distinction as General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, and I am con- 
fident Jamie will continue to bring her sharp 
legal mind, penetrating analysis, and tremen- 
dous management capabilities to her newest 
assignment. 

I look forward to working closely with At- 
torney General Reno and Jamie Gorelick in 
fighting for passage of a tough, smart crime 
bill and to give the American people a Justice 
Department that is innovative in its ap- 
proaches and solutions for crime reduction 
and law enforcement. 


Statement on Technology 
Reinvestment Awards 


February 23, 1994 


This marks another major step in our effort 
to protect our national security and promote 
our economic security in the post-cold-war 
world. We are investing in projects that will 
create the jobs of the future by exploring 
ideas, developing technologies, creating 
products, and strengthening skills that will 


keep America strong, militarily and economi- 


cally. 


NOTE: This statement was part of a White House 
press release announcing the fourth round of 
technology reinvestment awards. 


Nomination for Ambassador to 
Finland 
February 23, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Derek Shearer, director of 
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the International and Public Affairs Center 
at Occidental College in California, as Am- 
bassador to Finland. 

“Derek Shearer has a keen intellect and 
a broad range of foreign policy experience, 
particularly in international economics,” the 
President said. “I am pleased that he has ac- 
cepted this assignment, and I have full con- 
rs that he will represent our country 
effectively and with honor.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nominations for Under Secretary 
and an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force 


February 23, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rudy de Leon Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, the number two civil- 
ian position in that branch, and Jeffrey K. 
Harris Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Space. 

“These two individuals have each given al- 
most two decades of substantial service to 
their country,” the President said. “I am con- 
fident their experience and commitment will 
serve them well in their important new 
roles.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Remarks on Arrival in Groton, 
Connecticut 


February 24, 1994 


The President. Well, this is hardly the 
time and place for a speech, but I am de- 
lighted to be here with Senator Dodd and 
Senator Lieberman, Congresswoman Ken- 
nelly, and your Congressman, Mr. Gejden- 
son. 

We're here to talk about health care today 
and to talk about the future of the people 
of Connecticut and the future of our country. 
I also want to say, since I am fairly near Grot- 
on, that I think most of you probably know, 
but yesterday Electric Boat was awarded one 
of the administration’s Technology Reinvest- 
ment Projects for defense conversion, to help 
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to use the defense technologies that were de- 
veloped in the 1980’s to build the high-tech 
jobs here at home of the 1990’s. And that 
will be a help in the futare. 

Audience member. Sea Wolf! 

The President. Well, we hung in there 
with the Sea Wolf—we did the Sea Wolf. 
I did that. We reversed that decision. That’s 
right. 

I also want to just say a special word of 
thanks to all of your for braving this weather 
and for coming out and for bringing your 
messages as well as your support. My family 
and J are very grateful for the friendship that 
we've been given all across this country, es- 
pecially in the last month as I’ve dealt with 
the loss of my mother, and we've tried to 
deal with a lot of the challenges facing our 
country. And when you come out here and 
stand in this rain after the tough snow you 
had last night, it’s very moving to me person- 
ally. I thank you for that. 

I want you to know one other thing. We’ve 
got a lot of tough challenges still ahead facing 
our country. We've got a lot of hard work 
to do in the Congress. We are facing the 
health care issue, the welfare reform issue. 
We're going to try to redo the unemployment 
system of the country. We have got a lot of 
big challenges facing this country, but we’re 
going to meet them with your help and your 
support. And I just want you to tell these 
folks standing behind me that you do support 
them when they take the chances and show 
the courage to change the country and move 
it toward the 21st century. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. at the 
Groton/New London Airport. 


Exchange With Reporters in 
Norwich, Connecticut 


February 24, 1994 


Health Care Reform 


Q. Are you troubled at all, sir, by word 
coming off the Hill from the likes of Chair- 
man Pete Stark that the employer mandates 
and the alliances are in trouble, that he sees 
little if any chance of them getting through? 
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The President. No. Mr. Stark has his own 
plan, and it’s sort of a modified single-payer 
plan. So you wouldn’t need the alliances if 
you did what he wanted, you know, if the 
Government paid for it all and fixed the 
price, if you had—just expanded for Medi- 
care. But we see no evidence that beyond 
that subcommittee that that plan could pass. 

But on the other hand, he does want uni- 
versal coverage, and he wants comprehensive 
benefits. And so I consider him an ally be- 
cause he wants that. He’s been in this area 
a long time, and he has a fixed view about 
how he thinks it should be done. And so any- 
thing that’s sent to his subcommittee obvi- 
ously he’s going to try to—he’s going to see 
that it reflects his view. We'll just see what 
happens. 

I think—but keep in mind, you've got that 
committee that a bill would have to come 
out of, and you've got two other House com- 
mittees, then you've got two Senate commit- 
tees. So you’ve got subcommittees in all the 
committees, five of them, and then the ulti- 
mate committees, and then the battle on the 
Floor. And this is just beginning. 

So I’m not concerned about it because I 
think what everybody's going to have to do 
is to ask and answer the questions that at 
least he’s asked and answered: Are you for 
universal coverage? Do you want reasonable 
benefits? And all these people here who have 
written me these letters make the best case 
for having a simple, clear comprehensive sys- 
tem that covers everybody and that involves 
things like prescription medicine. And I 
know you've been briefed on the letters they 
wrote me and how the system’s affected 
them. But I consider, therefore, even though 
Pete Stark has a totally different view about 
how it ought to be done than I do, what he 
wants to do is what I want to do. 

So I’m not troubled by that. We'll just have 
to see what comes out of that subcommittee, 
what comes out of the Ways and Means 
Committee as a whole, and where we go. I 
just think that the main issue now is going 
to be getting all the Members of Congress 
to sit down and ask and answer in a very 
calm and clearheaded way these hard ques- 
tions that relate to making sure everybody 
has guaranteed private insurance, having the 
benefits be comprehensive to include pre- 
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ventive and primary care and things like this 
prescription-drug benefit that we’re here to 
talk about. If that happens, than I think we’re 
on the way to victory. We'll work out every- 
thing else, but I’m going to have a lot of very 
good conversations with people in both par- 
ties who are interested in this to deal with 
those big questions. If you can get there, I’m 
convinced we'll work out the details. I’m not 
worried. 


Note: The exchange began at 2 p.m. in Slater 
Hall at the Norwich Free Academy. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 


Remarks to Senior Citizens in 
Norwich 


February 24, 1994 


Thank you very much. I think John 
Kiszkiel did a great job of introducing me 
and talking about the problem. Sam, when 
you get done, maybe we ought to run him 
for office around here. [Laughter] He did 
a great job, didn’t he? I thank him for open- 
ing his pharmacy this morning and for intro- 
ducing me to some of his customers. I'll men- 
tion them in a moment. 

I also want to thank Charles West, who, 
if you notice, when I heard Charles West up 
here talking, I thought, he’s the only guy up 
here that doesn’t have an accent. He’s from 
Arkansas. [Laughter] He’s like me. So I loved 
hearing him talk. But I want to thank Charles 
and Ron Ziegler for coming here and ex- 
pressing the support of the pharmacists of 
America and the people who run our drug- 
stores all over the country for the administra- 
tion’s health care initiative. I am very grateful 
to them. And their support will be pivotal 
as we go into this critical session of Congress 
and try to pass the health care bill. 

I thank your Members of Congress for 
being here, especially our host, Sam Gejden- 
son, who has done a great deal of work in 
Congress on a number of issues that are im- 
portant. On health care and defense conver- 
sion and job training and exports, if there 
is an issue that requires us to be on the cut- 
ting edge of change, you can bet that Sam 
Gejdenson will be on the cutting edge of the 
issue. And I really appreciate that. 
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I thank my friend Barbara Kennelly for 
coming here and for her support and out- 
standing work in Congress. My longtime 
friend Senator Lieberman, you heard him 
talking about that, I actually worked in his 
first campaign for the State senate when we 
were both in our twenties, and that was a 
day or two ago. [Laughter] And my friend 
of many years Senator Chris Dodd, who 
talked about his connections to this wonder- 
ful community and who is really working 
hard on this health care issue as he has on 
all human resource issues over the years, I 
thank him for that. There are many others 
in the audience that I can’t mention, State 
and local officials, including my old class- 
mate, your attorney general, Richard 
Blumenthal. I’m glad to see him here, and 
a recent father. 

I want to thank our host, the Norwich Free 
Academy—this is a fascinating school with 
a great history—the administration, the 
teachers, and all others, especially Mary Lou 
Bargnesi and everybody that’s made me feel 
so welcome here today. 

And Id also like to say just a special word 
about how nice it is for me to be back in 
Connecticut. Connecticut has been awfully 
good to me, since long before I ever thought 
I'd be up here running for the President. I 
went to law school here. The most important 
thing that ever happened to me happened 
here: I met my wife. When I kissed my wife 
and daughter goodbye this morning, they 
were sort of jealous that I was coming here 
even after we'd seen all the snow on tele- 
vision last night. [Laughter] 

This State and this congressional district 
were good to me in the last campaign for 
President, and I’m doing my best to keep 
faith with the commitments I made. I also 
have to say I’ve been immensely impressed, 
as a fanatic basketball fan, with your basket- 
ball team this year. I think they've got a good 
chance to get to Charlotte, but I can’t prom- 
ise to cheer for them if they play Arkansas. 
It’s amazing, you know, when I come in late 
at night, sometimes they show these basket- 
ball games fairly late at night; it’s one thing 
that I still get to do. Most of my interests 
and hobbies are restricted to some extent by 
my job, but at least late at night I can channel 
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surf like the rest of you do, and sometimes 
I pick up the basketball team. 

I also want to say, because one of the con- 
gressional Members mentioned this, that I 
frankly quite appreciate the fact that most 
of your big insurance companies here who 
write health insurance, Aetna, Travelers, ITT 
Hartford, Signet, have not participated in fi- 
nancing the misleading campaign against the 
administration’s health plan. 

I am not trying—there are people who be- 
lieve we should just eliminate insurance com- 
panies altogether from this health plan. What 
I have proposed is that we guarantee private 
health insurance to everybody and then give 
small business people and _ self-employed 
people and others the same market power 
that big business and government have so 
that everybody can get lower rates. So that 
the companies that operate here will actually 
do quite well if our plan passes as long as 
they’re willing to give people competitive 
prices and as long as we're willing to have 
a comprehensive, simple plan so that there 
is no incentive to spend time figuring out 
how not to pay for people’s health care, and 
instead, we figure out how to provide it at 
high quality and reasonable costs. So, I ap- 
preciate that. 

This is a people issue to me. You know, 
so many of these issues in Washington—you 
must be bewildered some nights when you 
turn on the evening news, and you hear some 
big issue being debated in W ashington and 
they’re using 10-dollar words that don’t mean 
anything to you. There’s a whole different 
language that surrounds this health care de- 
bate. And when we started working on this, 
sometimes I’d have to stop our own people 
in the middle of a sentence and say, “No, 
no, no. Speak English. Explain to me what 
you're really talking about. Don’t use all this 
gobbledy-gook language. Let’s talk about 
how this affects real Americans in their daily 
lives.” 

This is a big deal, folks. It’s a big deal be- 
cause—|applause|—it’s a big deal, first, be- 
cause there are an awful lot of very good 
things about American health care, an awful 
lot of very good things about it: the doctors, 
the nurses, the health facilities; the fact that 
most of our people have at least access to 
some health care is better than if they didn’t 
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have anything; Medicare works well. It’s effi- 
ciently administered with a low overhead, 
and for those things which it covers, it works 
well. And it shouldn’t be messed with or 
changed where it works. But there are a lot 
of problems, as you know. 

My wife received almost a million letters, 
when we started this health care effort, from 
Americans who described what was wrong 
with the health care system as it affected 
them. I met with four of those folks here 
today, and I want to ask them to stand up 
in a minute. Then I met with three others 
in the Greenville Drug Store, as you heard 
Mr. Kiszkiel say. 

Bob Hug from Milford, where—is he back 
here behind me? Stand up, Bob. I lived in 
Milford my first year in law school on the 
beach in a house that I bet hasn’t survived 
the condo craze of the eighties, but anyway 
I liked it. He’s written three letters to us. 
He lives on a fixed income, is paying more 
as many do in fees and premiums without 
getting better benefits. He pays $2,000 a year 
for medicine not covered by Medicare under 
the present system. In June, he wrote—and 
I hope this won’t embarrass him, but I’m tell- 
ing you this because I want to illustrate what 
this fight is all about—“My wife and I some- 
times don’t take our medication, as we need 
the money for food. Other seniors do, too. 
Why can’t we include prescription drugs in 
Medicare?” Well, under our proposal, we 
will. 

Marian Darling, from Madison—is Marian 
up on the stage?—who had the same story 
for herself and her husband except their an- 
nual bill was $5,000. Arthur Poppe of 
Simsbury—he’s here, I think—who had 
some services for his wife which were cov- 
ered when she was in the home, but when 
she had to be put in a nursing home, then 
they weren’t covered anymore. So the Gov- 
ernment program sometimes operates just 
like insurance policies do. You’ve got to read 
the fine print to figure out what’s covered 
and not, and then you still can’t control it 
if it happens to you. And Edith Longe of 
Oakdale—is Edith here? Let’s give her—[ap- 
plause). 

At Greenville Drug Store I was joined by 
Louise Jaczynski—Louise, where are you? 
Are you here? She still works part-time. She 
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works as a crossing guard for schoolchildren. 
Give her a hand. [Applause] But she’s on 
maintenance therapy for a substantial health 
condition which requires expensive medica- 
tion. You have a State assistance program 
here which has done a lot of good; most 
States don’t have it. But there are strict in- 
come limits and because of the way Medicare 
benefits are now being calculated, the in- 
come limits, she’s now 80 bucks over the in- 
come limit. So what should she do? Quit her 
job and lose thousands of dollars plus the 
right to keep helping young people, plus the 
probability that she’s lengthening her own 
life and lowering her own health care bills 
by staying active? Or keep the job and pay 
thousands and thousands of dollars for medi- 
cal bills? What should she do? 

Joe Riley—Joe are you here? Joe Riley was 
a foreman at King-Seeley Thermos before it 
shut down. He was laid off a year before his 
retirement, so he lost all his benefits with 
Medicare, and now he has cancer. Now, lis- 
ten to this, every time he gets out of the hos- 


~ his benefits are covered for the next 


ew months for up to 500 bucks for medicine. 

So as long as he keeps going back to the hos- 
pital before the benefits run out, he can get 
the drugs. Now, what we hope is that he'll 
get better, and he won’t have to go back to 
the hospital, but he'll still need the medicine. 
So, what should he do? Go back to the hos- 
pital? If you do, what does that do to the 
cost of the health care system? If you need 
to do it, it ought to be there. But no one 
should be sitting here thinking, I’m going to 
lose drug coverage that I have to have unless 
I go back to the hospital. 

Finally, Arlene Sullivan is here. Arlene, 
she oe my day; she gave me a kiss when 
I showed up to the drugstore. [Laughter] 
Then Louise did, too. Arlene is a widow, a 
retired secretary. She has some pretty serious 
health problems, and she gets some of her 
drugs at a discount through the AARP pro- 
gram; others she purchases directly from 
Greenville Drug Store. But there are a lot 
of these, and sometimes she has trouble, 
which drugs treat which illnesses, and the 
coverage is not clear. Why should there be 
any difference in what is covered and what 
isn’t if the doctor prescribes them and you 
have to have them just by what’s covered? 
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Now, Americans are now engaged in a very 
serious debate about this issue. This is a com- 
plicated issue. Almost 15 percent of our in- 
come goes to health care in America. No 
other nation spends more than 10. Canada 
spends 10 percent of their income. Germany 
and Japan spend about 9. Now, in spite of 
that, all three of those countries provide 
health care to everybody. We don’t cover ev- 
erybody. And from those people who have 
coverage—as you've seen, all these people 
had coverage, but they often don’t have what 
they need covered, especially prescription 
drugs. And for people who aren’t old enough 
to be on Medicare, almost all of them can 
lose their health insurance at some time or 
another. 

You know, you’ve had some big companies 
in Connecticut who have been forced by the 
pressures of the global economy to have 
some lay offs. Now, under the present law, 
they can keep the health insurance they've 
got from their old company for 18 months 
as long as they can afford to pay for it. What 
about those that can’t afford to pay for it 9 
months later if they don’t have a job? What 
about those that, after 18 months, lose their 
health insurance because they had to get a 
job at a small business that doesn’t provide 
health care? 

So, there are some serious problems here. 
The question is: How do we keep what’s good 
about our health care system and fix what's 
wrong? How can we give health care security 
that really means something to all our peo- 
ple? Other countries do it. And they do it, 
and don’t spend as much money as we do. 

For many elderly Americans, the neigh- 
borhood pharmacist is the symbol of good 
health care. For many older Americans, the 
local pharmacist does a whole lot more than 
just fill the prescription and ring up the reg- 
ister. He’s a problem-solver. He’s a friend. 
One of the people in John’s pharmacy today 
told me, “He spends a lot of time with me. 
He explains how these things work.” I saw 
one bill rung up in the pharmacy today and 
with every new prescription, you get a little 
printout from this pharmacy which says, 
here’s what the drug is; here’s what it’s sup- 
posed to do; here’s the proper usage, explain- 
ing how to manage this. 
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The pharmacist is often the one person 
who can really be counted on to answer ques- 
tions and calm fears and to catch a problem 
sometimes before it becomes a crisis. They 
can call different doctors and let them know 
the effects of combining the drugs that have 
been prescribed. They sometimes tell you ac- 
tually what you are taking and why you 
should take it and how often you should and 
why. They are really problem-solvers. If a 
medication isn’t helping or is causing harmful 
side effects, often it’s the pharmacist who 
gets the first call. 

That’s why I am especially grateful for the 
support of the leaders here today, for Charles 
West and Ron Ziegler and for the grassroots 
Americans they represent, more than 
100,000 community pharmacies, retail drug- 
gists, and the 1 million employees who work 
for them. They understand that we can fix 
what’s wrong with the American health care 
system without messing up what's right. 

I heard a lot of you clap when one of the 
members, one of the people who spoke be- 
fore me, mentioned preserving choice of 
pharmacies and doctors. It’s a good thing to 
do. But millions of Americans are losing their 
choices of doctors, of plans, of coverage. 
Under our approach, we preserve choices. 
And we will actually increase the number of 
choices available to a lot of folks still covered 
in the workplace. 

Under our proposal, you can keep your 
Medicare. You can keep your doctor. Your 
children and grandchildren will have much 
greater access to primary care and preventive 
care. Under our proposals, older Americans 
in need of long-term care will have new 
choices, new choices, the choice of getting 
that care in the home or in a community set- 
ting. 

What we’re trying to do is to give health 
care security to people over 65 and people 
under 65. We’re trying to preserve Medicare 
and to improve it by adding the prescription 
drug and the long-term care benefits. And 
that’s why the pharmacist and the druggist 
here support this proposal. In addition, this 
proposal provides, as a basic benefit, cov- 
erage of prescription drugs and pharmacy 
services for all Americans for the very first 
time—for the very first time—and provides 
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for prescription drugs for people on Medi- 
care for the very first time. 

Listen to this: Pharmacists have studied 
this question and determined that each year 
they write 17 million prescriptions that are 
not filled because customers cannot afford 
them. That’s 17 million. Hillary often re- 
counts to me her conversations with the hos- 
pital pharmacist she met during her father’s 
illness. He told her of the many patients he 
sees leaving the hospital with prescriptions 
he knows they will never fill, because they 
can’t afford it. 

Now, medicine can’t work miracles unless 
it is used. There’s overwhelming evidence 
that without the regular treatment of ade- 
quate medicine, many people actually get 
sicker or hospitalized or require nursing 
home care and, therefore, impose far, far 
greater costs on the health care system, on 
the taxpayers, then would be the case if there 
were a prescription medicine benefit. With- 
out medicine, care often comes too late and 
costs too much. Pharmacists know this. They 
see this in Americans every day. They see 
it in human terms. You heard it talked about 
today. They are here because they want to 
solve the problem. 

Until we do, as many as 8 million Ameri- 
cans—8 million Americans—each month will 
continue to make choices between drugs and 
other essentials, including literally the food 
on their table, just like this letter said. I’ve 
had people tell me this in State after State 
all over America. 

Under our proposal, anyone receiving 
Medicare will continue to choose the doctor 
and the druggist they want, but they will have 
the drugs covered under Medicare and under 
the basic benefit for people who are not old 
enough to be on Medicare. 

Now, I want to make it clear that this is 
not just some pie-in-the-sky offer that is not 
paid for and not thought through. Yesterday, 
two independent studies concluded that if we 
cover medicine under Medicare, we could 
save about $30 billion between 1996 and the 
year 2000, mostly by involving community 
pharmacists in preventing related hospitaliza- 
tions and nursing home stays. One study was 
done by the Center for Health Policy Stud- 
ies, the other by the respected, nonpartisan 
consulting firm, Lewin-VHI. The Lewin firm 
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also determined that this benefit would im- 
prove the lives of Medicare beneficiaries. 

Forty-six years ago, Harry Truman passed 
through this community campaigning for 
guaranteed private health insurance for every 
American. He was right then. When Richard 
Nixon said 20 years ago, as Ron Ziegler said, 
that “employers and employees ought to con- 
tribute and ought to provide health insurance 
for everybody; we ought to cover everybody,” 
he was right then, and we’re right now. 

The real question is whether Senator 
Dodd is right: Are we in one of those cycles 
of history where we're going to do something 
about it? The early part of the century, free 
public education; in the thirties, Social Secu- 
rity; in the sixties, civil rights. Are we going 
to fulfill the responsibilities of this generation 
to finally, after 60 years of talking about it, 
solve this problem? Are we going to continue 
to make excuses, walk away because 
everybody's got a different idea, or are we 
going to solve the problem? That is the great 
question facing the United States Congress 
and the American people. 

I full well realize that when you have a 
system that involves 1,500 separate insurance 
companies writing thousands of different 
policies with a blizzard of different rules and 
regulations, compounded by the Govern- 
ment’s Medicare and Medicaid programs 
that have a lot of good features but a lot of 
dizzying complexities and things that aren’t 
covered, when we are spending 10 percent 
more on paperwork than any other country 
in the world but that employs a lot of people 
and generates a lot of earnings, that there 
are a lot of interests at stake. I know that. 
But fundamentally, this is a simple, direct, 
profound issue. How can we justify spending 
almost 50 percent more of our income than 
any other country on Earth and still have to 
put up with stories like the stories of the peo- 
ple I introduced here who stood up? I say 
to you, my fellow Americans, this is the re- 
sponsibility of our generation, and we must 
fulfill it. 

The strange thing is that this is just another 
one of those deals, as my mother used to 
tell me, when doing the right thing turns out 
to have the right consequences in all kinds 
of other ways. If we do this, we will also help 
to reduce the Government’s deficit; we will 
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also help to improve the quality of life; we 
will also actually lower the cost of the health 
care system. 

If we adopt our program, we will improve 
individual responsibility because we ask ev- 
erybody to share some of this. But most im- 
portantly, we will not have to listen to these 
stories anymore and all the other stories that 
are in those million letters that Hillary got. 

I once heard a distinguished New 
Englander, former Senator and Secretary of 
State, candidate for Vice President, Ed 
Muskie from Maine, say that when he was 
the Governor of Maine, one of the ways that 
he really thought that you could gauge suc- 
cess was by whether the problems came 
around twice. And if the same problem came 
around a second time, somebody hadn’t done 
their a This problem, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, has been coming around to us and get- 
ting worse and worse for six decades. 

I say to you, it is time for all of us to do 
our job. The Congress cannot do it alone. 
They have got to know that you will stick 
with them. They have got to know that you 
expect them to work their way through all 
these complicated claims and counterclaims 
by the interest groups with the vision, the 
stark, clear vision, of the human beings that 
are being affected by this and our respon- 
sibility for the future. 

In spite of the difficulties we face, I think 
we are going to do it, thanks to you. 

God bless you, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:43 p.m. in the 
Slater Hall Auditorium at the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy. In his remarks, he referred to John Kiszkiel, 
owner, Greenville Drug Store; Charles West, 
president, National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists; Ron Ziegler, president, National Association 
of Chain Drugstores, and former Press Secretary 
to President Richard Nixon; and Mary Lou 
Bargnesi, principal, Norwich Free Academy. 


Nomination for Deputy Secretary of 
Defense 


February 24, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John M. Deutch, a highly 
respected expert on military technology and 
current Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition and Technology, to serve as Deputy 
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Secretary of Defense under Secretary Wil- 
liam Perry. 

“John Deutch is a sound and sophisticated 
adviser whose expertise on military tech- 
nology and policy has served the Department 
of Defense well in his tenure as Under Sec- 
retary of Defense,” the President said. “Sec- 
retary Perry and I will rely heavily on his 
knowledge, imagination, and judgment as we 
work to maintain the strongest military in the 
world at a time of budgetary constraints.” 


NoTE: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for Ambassador to 
Kuwait 


February 24, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ryan Clark Crocker, a ca- 
reer member of the Foreign Service and for- 
merly Director of the Iraq-Kuwait Task 
Force, to be Ambassador to Kuwait. 

“Ryan Clark Crocker has led a distin- 
guished career in the foreign service and has 
a keen understanding of the issues facing Ku- 
wait and the rest of the Middle East,” the 
President said. “He is well-qualified to serve 
as our country’s Ambassador to Kuwait, and 
I am pleased he has agreed to accept this 
new assignment.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for Administrator of the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration 


February 24, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Nelba R. Chavez, of San 
Francisco, as Administrator of the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Adminis- 
tration (SAMHSA) in the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

“Dr. Chavez’ broad range of experiences 
in the areas of mental health and substance 
abuse will provide valuable perspective in ad- 
dressing these problems,” the President said. 
“Her dedication to these issues will be a great 
benefit in her new position.” 
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Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


The President’s News Conference 
February 25, 1994 


Hebron Massacre 


The President. Good morning. I want to 
speak briefly about events in the Middle East 
and in Russia. 

Early this morning, Palestinian Muslim 
worshipers at prayer in the Mosque of Abra- 
ham in Hebron were brutally gunned down 
by a lone Israeli settler. It can be no coinci- 
dence that the murderer struck during the 
holy month of Ramadan and chose a site sa- 
cred to Muslims and to Jews. His likely pur- 
pose was to ruin the historic reconciliation 
now underway between the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. 

On behalf of the American people I con- 
demn this crime in the strongest possible 
terms. I am outraged and saddened that such 
a gross act of murder could be perpetrated. 
And I extend my deepest sympathies to the 
families of those who have been killed and 
wounded. 

I also call on all the parties to exercise max- 
imum restraint in what we all understand is 
a terribly emotional situation. Extremists on 
both sides are determined to drag Arabs and 
Israelis back into the darkness of unending 
conflict and bloodshed. We must prevent 
them from extinguishing the hopes and the 
visions and the aspirations of ordinary people 
for a life of peaceful existence. 

The answer now is to redouble our efforts 
to conclude the talks between Israel and the 
PLO and begin the implementation of the 
agreement they have made as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, this morning I asked the 
Secretary of State to contact Prime Minister 
Rabin and Chairman Arafat and to invite 
them to send all their negotiators involved 
in the Israel-PLO talks to Washington as 
soon as possible and to stay here in continu- 
ous session until their work is completed. 
They have both agreed to do that. 

Our purpose is to accelerate the negotia- 
tions on the Declaration of Principles and 
to try to bring them to a successful conclu- 
sion in the shortest possible time. Those ne- 
gotiations have already made considerable 
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progress as marked by the Cairo agreement. 
It is my hope that the parties can turn today’s 
tragic event into a catalyst for further 
progress and reconciliation. 


Ames Spy Case 


I'd also like to say a word about the Ames 
espionage case and our broader interests re- 
garding Russia. Three days ago, an employee 
of the CIA, Aldrich Ames, and his wife were 
arrested for spying, first for the Soviet Union 
and then for Russia, over a period dating 
back to the mid-1980’s. If the charges are 
true, the Ames couple caused significant 
damage to our national security and betrayed 
their country. 

This is a serious case, and we've made that 
crystal clear to the Russian Government. The 
CIA is working to assess the damage to our 
intelligence operation. The Justice Depart- 
ment is vigorously pursuing the court case. 
The FBI is continuing to pursue its investiga- 
tions. It is important that we not say anything 
at this point that could jeopardize the pros- 
ecution. We need to be firm as we pursue 
both this case and our national interest in 
democratic reform in Russia. 

Support of the United States for reform 
in Russia does not flow from a sense of char- 
ity or blind faith. Our policy is based on our 
clear American interests clearly pursued. It 
is in our national interest to continue working 
with Russia to lower the nuclear threshold, 
to support the development of Russia as a 
peaceful democracy, stable and at peace with 
its neighbors, to be a constructive partner 
with the United States in ceed eg 
macy and to develop a flourishing market 
economy that can benefit both their people 
and ours. It is, therefore, in our interest to 
make every effort to help the long-term 
struggle for reform in Russia succeed. 

That’s why I’ve worked with members of 
both parties in Congress to secure assistance 
for reform in Russia, Ukraine, Armenia, and 
other new states, why I went to Moscow in 
January, to urge the Russian people to stay 
the course of reform, to join us in building 
a more positive partnership, and to advance 
the process of democracy and market reform. 

Earlier today, I met with Members of Con- 
gress from both parties to discuss these is- 
sues, to stress the need for continuing our 
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long-term and bipartisan approach to dealing 
with Russia. And I urged them to resist calls 
to reduce or suspend our assistance for re- 
form in Russia and the other new states of 
the former Soviet Union. After all, a great 
portion of our aid is to facilitate the dis- 
mantlement of nuclear weapons that were 
aimed at the United States for over four dec- 
ades. It is in our interest, plainly, to continue 
this policy. 

The majority of our economic assistance 
is flowing not to government but to reform- 
ers outside Moscow, mostly in the non- 
governmental sector, to help them start busi- 
ness and privatize existing businesses, to help 
private farmers, and to help support ex- 
change programs. 

Throughout the cold war, our Nation acted 
with a steadiness of purpose in overcoming 
the challenge of Soviet communism. Today, 
whether it is in our policies toward Russia 
or toward the Middle East, we need that 
same steadiness of purpose. Our policies 
must be designed for the long term and for 
the American national interests. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 

Q. Mr. President, Russia seems to be tak- 
ing the view that the spy case is no big deal. 
Are you satisfied with Russia’s response and 
cooperation to this? And if they don’t with- 
draw individuals from their Embassy here, 
will you expel them? 

The President. Well, let me try to clarify, 
first of all, what we have sought and why we 
have sought it. We have not sought Russian 
cooperation in any damage assessment. That 
was simply, I think, an erroneous report. We 
have sought Russian cooperation, if you will, 
in terms of taking what we believe is appro- 
priate action in this case, and we think it’s 
important that appropriate action be taken. 

We have expressed our views in what we 
hoped the Russians would do. If they do not 
do that, then we will take action, and we will 
take it quickly, and then it will be apparent 
what we have done. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 

Q. Mr. President, has there been any for- 
mal response? Out of Moscow today they 
said they think they can have a dignified reso- 
lution. Has anything been offered? And also, 
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are you looking for a second possible double 
agent in the CIA? 

The President. We are—we have made 
our position clear. We have been in contact 
with the Russians. We think appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken one way or the other very 
soon. 

David [David Lauter, Los Angeles Times]. 


Hebron Massacre 


Q. Mr. President, you referred to the per- 
petrator of the massacre today as a lone set- 
tler, and the evidence so far suggests that 
he did act alone. But there have been re- 
peated reports over the years of Americans 
providing aid, both fundraising and other 
sorts of aid, to extremist groups on both sides. 
And I wonder whether, in light of today’s 
massacre, whether there is more that needs 
to be done here to try to prevent Americans 
from providing aid and other forms of sup- 
port to Jewish extremist groups that may be 
involved in these sorts of actions. 

The President. Well, let me say, based 
on what we now know, we have no reason 
to believe that this killer was involved with 
any group. If we find out differently, we will 
assess our position at that time. 

I can say this, that Prime Minister Rabin, 
himself, has recognized the need to strength- 
en the security provided by Israeli forces 
against extremists, including Israeli extrem- 
ists. But as far as we know, this was the action 
of one individual. 

Gwen [Gwen Ifill, New York Times]. 

Q. Mr. President, what is it about this mas- 
sacre as opposed to other setbacks that have 
occurred in the Middle East that has brought 
you to this podium today, that makes you feel 
it’s necessary to make a strong statement? 

The President. First of all, its scope and 
setting is horrible from a purely human point 
of view. Secondly, it comes at a time when 
it appears to be clearly designed to affect the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of others by 
derailing the peace process. And I am hoping 
that the statesmanship of the leaders in the 
region and the attention that this will bring 
to the terrible problem will not only diffuse 
what could become a much worse round of 
killings and counterattacks, but will actually 
be used to thwart the purpose of the murder 
and to reinvigorate the peace process. 
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Yes, Rita [Rita Braver, CBS News]. 

Q. Mr. President, just to follow up on the 
earlier question, there have been reports 
from the scene that the Israeli army stood 
by and allowed this massacre to go on. What 
kind of recommendation would you make to 
Israel to try to do an investigation to see what 
happened and change the perception maybe 
of that? 

The President. Well, we have no reason— 
we do not know that to be true. I can say 
that at this time. And we have—the Secretary 
of State has talked with Prime Minister 
Rabin. I was not able to talk with him myself 
yet because of the other meetings I had this 
morning. I believe the Israelis are committed 
to increasing security where they can do so. 
And I don’t want to comment on that without 
some evidence or reason to believe its true. 


G~7 Meeting 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a G-7 meeting 
on Saturday in Frankfurt. It’s supposed to 
focus on Russian aid. Do we go to that meet- 
ing with any particular proposition on the 
speed of aid or the conditionality of aid to 
Russia? And also, at that meeting, Bentsen 
will be meeting with Japanese Finance Min- 
ister Fujii regarding the failed trade talks, 
framework talks. Do you see the Gephardt 
and Rockefeller open markets still being 
helpful to your mission to open markets in 
Japan? Do you support that? 

The President. Well, we've taken no posi- 
tion on any particular legislation. I think that 
it shows the determination of the American 
people to improve our trade and open the 
markets, especially the involvement of Sen- 
ator Rockefeller, who’s actually lived in Japan 
and I think is thought of genuinely as a friend 
of Japan but someone who understands what 
is at stake here. 

With regard to the other question, I think 
we’re where we always have been. The kind 
of aid and the amount of aid which will flow 
to Russia and the sources from which it flows 
I think will be a function of the policies and 
conduct of the Russians. 

Yes, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 


Russia 


Q. Are you concerned now, sir, apart from 
the Ames case, about other developments in 
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Russia that might make your policy there ap- 
pear almost to be in denial, based on what 
you and others wish were happening or hope 
will happen, rather than what really is hap- 
pening there? 

The President. No, I mean my policy has 
nothing to do with what I wish or hope will 
happen. Our response will be dictated by 
their behavior. But I think the—what I think 
is naive in this whole element is the sugges- 
tion that we should have ever believed for 
a moment that every event in Russia and 
every speech made by every Russian politi- 
cian in every election of every member of 
Parliament would somehow be in a constant 
straight line toward a goal that we wanted 
to predetermine. They have to make their 
own future. That’s what I said there over and 
over again. 

This is not black and white; this is gray. 
There will be developments over the course 
of our relationship with Russia which—as 
there are over the course of our relationship 
with every other country—where we won't 
like everything that happens. We should do 
things based on a clear-headed appreciation 
of what is in our national interest. 

No one has made a compelling case to me, 
publicly or privately, that it is not in our na- 
tional interests to continue to work with the 
President of Russia and the Government of 
Russia on denuclearization, on cooperation 
and respect for neighbors, and on economic 
reform where we can support it. That is, the 
privatization movement, for example, I 
would just remind you, is still going on in 
Russia and has basically occurred more rap- 
idly there than in other former Soviet coun- 
tries. 

So I don’t believe the fact that a few 
speeches are made that we don’t agree with 
or that policies are pursued based on an elec- 
tion they had for a Parliament that we don’t 
agree with should force us to abandon what 
is in our national interest. When it is no 
longer in our national interest to do these 
things, then we should stop it. But we cannot 
be deluded into thinking that our national 
interest can be defined by every election and 
every speech in Russia. That can’t be. 

Yes, Tom [Thomas L. Friedman, New 
York Times]. 
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Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, in inviting the parties 
to come here to Washington, do you also an- 
ticipate that you or the Secretary of State will 
adopt a different posture toward these nego- 
tiations? Up to now, we’ve kind of let them 
handle it and keep a hands-off approach, 
wisely. But do you see, in fact, now that 
they’re going to be here and given the ur- 
gency you've assigned to it, do you see your- 
self or the Secretary taking a different pos- 
ture toward the talks? 

The President. | think, first of all, the very 
act of inviting them here indicates some 
sense of urgency on our part. What we have 
done to date, as you know, is largely to try 
to give both sides the security they needed 
to proceed and the assurances that we would 
support it, but that they would have to freely 
make the agreement. We still believe they 
will have to freely agree. 

We believe they are close to agreement. 
We want to do things that will prevent this 
last terrible incident from derailing that and 
to try to send a signal to the peoples in the 
region to not overreact to this horrible act, 
that the path of peace is still the right path. 
Whether that will require us to do more in 
particular meetings, I can’t say, because we 
have discussed this with Chairman Arafat, 
with Prime Minister Rabin because we want- 
ed to move quickly, and they did, too. And 
we'll just have to wait for that to unfold. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]. 


Ames Spy Case 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Nunn has just 
said that we should not be asking Russia to 
voluntarily bring back their diplomats, that 
we should have simply expelled them the way 
we would have during the cold war and after 
the cold war, that this is too serious a case. 
Why didn’t we just expel the diplomats still 
working here? 

The President. | think that the judgment 
of the security services and the national secu- 
rity team was that the Russians ought to be 
at least told what we know—not negotiated 
with, there was no negotiation—told what we 
know and given an opportunity to take what- 
ever action they wanted to take. And if they 
don’t, then we will do what we should do. 
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And we will take appropriate action. We will 
do that soon. 

Q. Mr. President, does that also mean, as 
Senator Leahy and Senator Mitchell and oth- 
ers are suggesting following your meeting 
this morning, that you, the United States 
Government, will also expose Russian dip- 
lomats who are, in effect, who are really intel- 
ligence officers who are not declared to the 
U.S. Government as intelligence officers? 
Will you take that step, and if you do, don’t 
you invite retaliation, counterexpulsions, 
counterdeclarations, exposures on the part of 
the Russian Government against U.S. offi- 
cials in Moscow? 

The President. We intend to take the ac- 
tion that we think is appropriate, and you 
won't have to wait long to find out what that 
is. 

Representative Dan Rostenkowski 

Q. Mr. President, are you in any way inter- 
fering with the judicial process in appearing 
with Congressman Rostenkowski in Illinois 
on Monday? There’ have _ been 
suggestions 

The President Absolutely not. 

Q. that Attorney General Reno had 
concerns that you would be appearing with 
someone under investigation? 

The President. First of all—let me make 
a couple of comments about that. First of 
all, I have had no conversations to that effect 
with anyone in the Justice Department. Sec- 
ondly, there is no way in the world we would 
do anything like that. Thirdly, this investiga- 
tion has been going on for months. I have 
been in Chicago before with Congressman 
Rostenkowski. I am going there and will be 
with other Members of Congress, at least one 
other I know and perhaps more, to talk about 
issues that directly relate to this administra- 
tion’s work that he is a critical part of, health 
care and crime. And finally, there is still a 
presumption of innocence in this country. He 
has not yet been charged with anything. 

But I can tell you, there has been abso- 
lutely no contact of any nature about this case 
with the Justice Department and the White 
House that anyone could draw any inference 
of impropriety on. And I have received noth- 
ing back the other way that I shouldn’t go 


to Chicago. I am going there to fight for 
things I believe in that he has played a critical 
role in. I am going to be with at least one 
other, perhaps more Members of Congress— 
I don’t know yet—and I’m going to be doing 
something that I have already done while this 
investigation has been going on. No one ever 
said anything about it before. 
Yes, Gene [Gene Gibbons, Reuters]. 


Ames Spy Case 


Q. You said that the Ames case had caused 
significant damage to the national security. 
Can you be more specific, sir? And secondly, 
you've said the FBI investigation is ongoing. 
Are you satisfied that we know the full extent 
of the penetration of the CIA at this point? 

The President. Well, I can say very little 
about that except to assure you: I talked with 
Director Freeh this morning myself; I am 
confident that the FBI, working with the 
CIA, is doing everything that is humanly pos- 
sible to fully investigate this case. I do not 
want to raise red herrings or other possibili- 
ties, only to say this, that it is not unusual, 
as the FBI Director said this morning. Some- 
times it happens that when you're in a crimi- 
nal investigation and you’re on to something, 
the investigation turns up information that 
could not have been anticipated in the begin- 
ning. I am not trying to say that has occurred. 
I’m not trying to raise any false hopes. All 
I’m telling you is, I have directed the FBI 
and the CIA and everybody else to do every- 
thing they can to get to the full bottom of 
this. And I have nothing else to say about 
it. 

And again, I’m not trying to raise some 
tantalizing inference, I’m just saying that we 
have to keep going and try to root it out. 
After all, this is fundamentally a problem 
within America, about whether people here 
who are Americans are spying, and that’s our 
responsibility to try to find it out. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President’s 49th news conference 
began at 11:55 a.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 
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Remarks Honoring the NCAA Soccer 
Champion University of Virginia 
Cavaliers 

February 25, 1994 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President, 
Senator Robb, Mrs. Reid, and to the captains 
and all the members of this wonderful team, 
and your coach, and your athletic director, 
and your parents and friends. 

We're very honored to have you here 
today. I was thinking about this a little bit. 
The Vice President is right, he and I are from 
the South, and when we were boys nobody 

layed soccer down there, and we had to 
ona about it really through our children. 
And one of my most prized pictures is a pic- 
ture of my daughter trying to do what they 
did. It hangs on my wall in the White House 
now, with Chelsea kicking her soccer ball. 
I have followed this game closely since she 
was about 5 and entered a league which had 
both boys and girls in it. And I watched the 
little girls grow up in this league, fighting 
with the boys on the soccer field. It was a 
great experience for me. And I’m really 
proud that the United States is going to hold 
the World Cup here. I think it will do a lot 
for soccer in the United States and a lot for 
our image as a_ soccer-playing country 
throughout the world. 

But I think that today I'd like to focus on 
what this fine team has done for the sport 
in the United States and to thank you for 
that. I also noticed that, Coach, my research- 
ers tell me that your record is 252-54 and 
29 ties. And if that is true, we would like 
to invite you to become a congressional liai- 
son. [Laughter] We would like margins like 
that on our major bills. I don’t know how 
you did that. 

I also was thinking we might recruit your 
goaltender. Jeff Causey, where are you? 
That’s what being President is like; people 
take shots at you all the time, day in and 
day out. [Laughter] And we decided that you 
could help us be in the right sort of frame 
of mind to come to work every day. 

We're delighted to have you here. We’re 
proud of you. We're proud of what you rep- 
resent and proud of the teamwork that you 
represent. And that’s the last point I'd like 
to make. 


One of the things I really like about soccer 
is that even though people are given the 
chance to star, to excel, to score, it really is 
fundamentally a team sport. It’s a sport 
where people really have to think about 
what’s best for the team and how they can 
do well together. And that’s a lesson we're 
trying to get across to America now. There 
are a lot of economic and educational and 
social problems that we can only face if we 
start to think of each other again as well as 
ourselves and start to play on a team again. 
And so you've set a good example not only 
for soccer but for the way we might do better 
in our own lives. We thank you for that and 
wish you well. Congratulations. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Indian Treaty Room at the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to Landra 
Reid, mother of Cavaliers soccer player Key Reid 
and wife of Senator Harry Reid of Nevada; Cava- 
liers coach Bruce Arena; and Jim Copeland, direc- 
tor of athletics, University of Virginia. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 
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nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
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February 19 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister John Major of Great 
Britain will travel to Pittsburgh, PA, on Feb- 
ruary 28. Following a working dinner, they 
will return to the White House where the 
Prime Minister will remain overnight as the 
President's guest. 


February 22 
In the evening, the President hosted a din- 
ner for congressional leaders to discuss 


health care. 


February 24 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
Norwich, CT, where he toured the pharmacy 
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of the Greenville Drug Store and discussed 
health care with patrons. He returned to 
Washington, DC, in the evening. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Leonid Kravchuk of Ukraine will make 
an official visit to the United States from 
March 3 to 5 and will meet with the Presi- 
dent at the White House on March 4. 


February 25 

In the morning, the President met with 
senior military advisers in the Cabinet Room. 

In the afternoon, the President had lunch 
with Cabinet members at Blair House. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent has_ invited Chairman Eduard 
Shevardnadze of Georgia to make an official 
visit to the United States March 6 to 8. They 
will meet at the White House March 7. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


Charles H. Dolan, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring July 1, 1997 (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted February 23 


Derek Shearer, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Finland. 


Ricardo Martinez, 

of Louisiana, to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
vice Marion Clifton Blakey, resigned. 


Helen Thomas McCoy, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, vice Douglas Alan Brook, re- 


signed. 


Submitted February 24 


Ryan Clark Crocker, 

of Washington, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the State of Kuwait. 


Arvonne S. Fraser, 

of Minnesota, for the rank of Ambassador 
during her tenure of service as the Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
on the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


Edward S. Walker, Jr., 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Arab Republic of Egypt. 


Marca Bristo, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the National 
Council on Disability for a term expiring 
September 17, 1995, vice Sandra Swift 
Parrino, term expired. 
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Released February 20 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Released February 22 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley and Secretary of 
Labor Robert Reich on education and job 
training programs 
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Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the President’s dinner with con- 
gressional leaders to discuss health care 


Announcement on the Educational Excel- 
lence for Hispanic Americans Executive 
order signing ceremony 


Released February 23 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Released February 25 
Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Enforcement 
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Ron Noble on the implementation of the 
Brady act 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 22 


S.J. Res. 119 / Public Law 103-217 
To designate the month of March 1994 as 
“Irish-American Heritage Month” 
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